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VOCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE STUDENTS 


INTRODUCTION 


EADERS of The Modern Language Journal will remember that 

a general survey of vocational opportunities for high school 

and college language students was authorized by the executive com- 
mittee of the National Federation of Modern Language Teachers, 
December 28, 1930, when a special committee was appointed to 
report at the following annual meeting. It should be fully under- 
stood that this investigation was undertaken at the special request 
of members of the Federation as a fact-finding project. The report 
submitted here by the special committee was not attempted as a 
superficial demonstration of the value of linguistic training on a 
utilitarian basis. The practical or “direct value” of language train- 
ing even varies from year to year. Thus, in the United States, it was 
distinctly greater in 1918 than in 1930. Well-informed teachers 
therefore defend linguistic studies on the basis of what Professor 
Algernon Coleman once called their “social values.’ These are 
steadily rising. We recognize that even an imperfect knowledge of 
languages now enhances the happiness of many lives, and it is the 
consensus of national opinion that they are a part of the education- 
al birthright of every normal school child. Such a position has been 
justified by the nationwide investigation of Prof. M. V. O’Shea, 
embodied in his report ‘The Reading of Modern Foreign Lan- 
guages” (Bulletin, U. S. Bureau of Education, 1927, No. 16). This 
showed, for example, that 86 per cent of those persons who had 


1 A. Coleman, The Teaching of Modern Foreign Languages in the United States, 
p. 12. 
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studied French for two years in high school considered this time 
was well spent, and substantially the same testimony was given 
concerning German and Spanish (Table 2). Professor O’Shea also 
estimated that “‘about one-half of high school and college grad- 
uates, as they run, will need foreign language for conversation, 
and at least a fourth of them will need it for correspondence. Only 
about one-third of high school and college graduates will go through 
life and have no need for the use of foreign language in any way”’ 
(pp. 66, 67). The public is now coming to understand, however, 
that foreign languages, like one’s native tongue, are only ve- 
hicles for the expression of thought, and hence ‘‘the ability to read 
and write foreign languages yields slight income to the person 
who has not had special training along professional or commercial 
lines”” (Charles Stephenson Smith, Chief of Foreign Service, The 
Associated Press). But, on the other hand, a training in English 
literature generally yields no income at all except to a teacher. 
Therefore, just as no one seriously questions the importance of 
teaching English literature, no thinking person will question the 
place of languages in our curricula because the opportunity to 
capitalize a knowledge of foreign languages is rare. 

The present survey, therefore, was made only for the vocational 
guidance of students who enjoy using and studying languages but 
who are reluctant or possibly unable to teach. A few suggestions 
should be formulated at the outset for their benefit. They should 
be told at once to study business or qualify in some other specialty, 
where their linguistic skills will find scope for employment if they 
are competent in the fundamentals of that field. As competition 
for jobs increases and immigration falls off, their knowledge of 
languages is likely to become an increasingly valuable asset in 
achieving success. Even now, although extra compensation for a 
knowledge of languages is quite exceptional in America, there are 
certain positions which are open only to persons with language 
ability. Again, everyone should realize that it is quite impossible 
to impart the same proficiency in foreign languages in a two-year 
course that is attained by the more highly selected students of 
continental Europe in six or eight years. Interested young lin- 
guists should also submit themselves to self-examination, to deter- 
mine their fitness for the various occupations in which language is 
an asset for success. For example, a person with an exclusively 
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cosmopolitan experience of life is scarcely equipped to represent 
his country in the American Foreign Service. Again, young people 
primarily interested in foreign literature or art should consider 
such vocations as librarianship or research rather than business. 
Sometimes fluent reading capacity is as valuable as the ability to 
speak. Secretarial positions require shorthand and typewriting. 
The youngster who speaks several languages but is bored by books 
may have the salesman’s instinct which will make him successful 
in business. Here, however, he must possess fluency and accuracy 
enough to compete for employment with the foreign-born in this 
country. Since America undoubtedly needs leaders with the gift 
of tongues and because the prosperity of the country seems to de- 
pend upon the continued prosperity of our foreign trade, our busi- 
ness students should be especially urged to study languages. If the 
Janguage which they study does not prove to be the one which 
they ultimately need, the linguistic training will be useful in acquir- 
ing another. It is very possible that American business men will 
become more and more aware of the value of training in foreign 
languages in the next few years inasmuch as the various countries 
of the world are being linked together more and more closely. We 
must logically expect, therefore, that in a not-too-distant future 
the attitude of the American employer will more and more approx- 
imate that of the European employer, who demands of his repre- 
sentative a knowledge of at least one foreign language, and quite 
frequently more than one. 

By consultation with vocational advisers and through the testi- 
mony of many experts, personnel directors, employment agencies, 
employers and employees, the Committee has been able, in the 
time at its disposal, to compile data concerning occupations in 
which a knowledge of foreign languages may be fairly described 
as an asset in achieving success. These are arranged under some 
sixty main headings.? The report deals principally with employ- 
ment possibilities, as salaries in the various lines of work them- 

* Simple questionnaires were used locally in Chicago and New York. Most of the 
information was gathered by interviews or personal letter. Special help received 
from Mr. E. G. Mears and Mr. E. K. Strong of the Stanford Graduate School of 
Business, Mr. C. G. Wrenn, Secretary of the Vocational Guidance Committee at 


Stanford University, Miss Marion E. Bowler of Simmons College, and Mr. W. J. 


Marra, of the University of California, Extension Division, is gratefully acknowl- 
edged. 
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selves are more generally known to vocational counsellors. We are 
passing through a period of salary changes, but in so far as pos- 
sible, our testimony deals with the normal state and future of the 
nation’s business, disregarding the depression as temporary. The 
Committee’s report, which follows, is presented in three sections, 
listing in alphabetical order: (1) Occupations in which languages 
are a primary requirement, (11) Occupations in which languages 
are a distinct advantage and sometimes a secondary requirement, 
(111) Occupations in which languages are an asset in achieving suc- 
cess. 

Wm. LEonAaRD ScHWARTZ, Stanford University, Chairman 

LAWRENCE A. WILKINS, Board of Education, New York City 

ARTHUR G. BovEr, University of Chicago 


I. OcCUPATIONS IN WHICH A KNOWLEDGE OF FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE IS A PRIMARY REQUIREMENT 


1-6. American Foreign Service, Foreign Government Service, 
Interpreting, Journalism (foreign language press), Nursery Gov- 
erness, Translation. 


1. The American Foreign Service, which has the strongest ro- 
mantic appeal of all careers in which languages are a prerequisite, 
is fully described in a booklet of general information for applicants 
distributed free by the Department of State. Although a written 
examination in one language (French, German, or Spanish) is 
required of all persons designated for the examination, age limit 
25 years, other languages may be offered in the subsequent 
oral examinations. This part of the tests now rates as one on a 
scale of nineteen. The major subjects are the resources and com- 
merce of the United States, 4 points; international, maritime, and 
commercial law, three points; arithmetic, political economy, Amer- 
ican history, modern history of Europe, Latin America, and the 
Far East, two points each. Mr. Homer M. Byington, chief of the 
division of personnel, writes that 56 new officers were appointed 
in 1929 and 57 in 1930. For the examination held on July 27-28, 
1931, 288 persons applied for and received designation to take the 
written examinations, 233 took the written, 137 took the oral ex- 
aminations, and 33 were successful. The competition is keen, and 
an exclusively cosmopolitan experience of life is a genuine handi- 
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cap. Women should be interested in the qualifications of Miss 
Frances Willis, a Stanford graduate now a Vice-Consul in Chile. 
Miss Willis, upon graduation, was a C.R.B. Foundation fellow in 
Belgium. In her Ph. D. examination she was able to tell how many 
grains of silver were minted in the dollar. She held for two years 
an assistant professorship of political science at Vassar before her 
appointment to the foreign service. 

Clerks (men and women) are employed in the Foreign Service 
and receive initial compensation from $1500 to $2000 a year. Ap- 
pointments are restricted to those who are unmarried and without 
dependents. Only American citizens are employed at diplomatic 
posts and preference is given to honorably discharged soldiers and 
sailors. No one under 21 or over 35 and not in excellent physical 
condition will be considered. It is desirable that clerks should be 
stenographers and possess a knowledge of the language of the 
country in which they are to be employed. Application blanks for 
clerical appointments may be obtained from the Division of Foreign 
Service Personnel, Department of State. Clerks may be commis- 
sioned vice-consuls not of career, but must pass the regular 
examinations to obtain the grade of Foreign Service officer. 

The Department of Commerce also sends its agents abroad, who 
work as commercial attachés. Entrance to this service is by passing 
the civil service examination for assistant commercial agent, (age 
limit, 24) but assignment to foreign service after a term of training 
in Washington depends upon passing an examination in one or 
more languages named by the applicant. This examination is less 
difficult: (1) economics, finance, commercial geography; (2) thesis 
to be written in the examination room; (3) optional subject, e.g. 
rubber, automotive, foreign tariffs, etc. The questions are of a gen- 
eral character: “‘Why American agriculture is not on a mass-pro- 
duction basis, The Clayton Act, The Webb-Pomerene Act, The 
Sherman Anti-Trust Act, etc.’ One or two years of practical ex- 
perience after leaving college are desirable for success. Some forty 
appointments are made annually to the 65 foreign offices. Foreign 
appointments in other government services, while requiring a 
knowledge of languages, are generally made from specialists al- 
ready in the service of these departments. 

2. Foreign Government Service-—At the high-school level, this 
includes menial service and clerkships in consulates and embassies, 
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where preference is likely to be given the second generation of the 
foreign nationality in question. Educated Americans may find em- 
ployment as attachés (legal counsel, etc.), or their services may be 
required temporarily by foreign committees of investigation, etc. 
(see below, sect. 111, Foreign government service). 

3. Interpreterships (courts, hospitals, immigration service, lan- 
guage bureaus, police, stores, travel agencies, war service). The 
average American linguist is not qualified to fill these positions, in 
which a specialized knowledge of several languages, or of unusual 
languages like Polish or Chinese is demanded. 

Official court interpreters are few in number, one for each lan- 
guage in San Francisco, where their salary is $175 a month. Some of 
them are very much overworked, whereas others may be not un- 
fairly regarded as political pensioners. In smaller cities, fees ranging 
from $5 to $25 per day may be paid for service in courts. Police 
officer interpreters are used during investigations prior to trial and 
for translating written material. 

In department stores, contrary to a general impression, few 
clerks are hired on account of linguistic ability outside of the for- 
eign quarters of our cities. Our foreign-born are learning English, 
or command the help of English-speaking relatives. 

Some stores in our biggest cities have printed on the employment application 
blank a question asking the applicant what foreign languages she speaks fluently. 
A person who has command of a foreign language may be called away from her 
regular work in the event of being needed to interpret between a salesperson and 
customer. The demand for such service is so slight that a store will usually rely 
upon having it performed through the channels I have described, rather than di- 
rectly solicit the services of linguists. (Irene M. Chambers, Assistant to the Direc- 
tor, Prince School of Store Service Education.) 

Such hospitals as the Mayo Clinic have interpreters (one for 
Italian and one for Spanish, full time, at Rochester). 

In the immigration service, the corps of matrons and interpreters 
is small, due to restrictions on the entry of foreigners. Interpreters 
of other than Oriental languages are selected from Civil Service 
lists. At Angel Island, San Francisco, one Japanese and twelve 
Chinese interpreters are regularly employed, other interpreters 
only being needed for temporary emergency work. Matrons here 
must speak a little Chinese or Japanese. At Ellis Island (November 
30, 1931), there are 24 interpreters who speak the following lan- 
guages: Armenian, Bohemian, Bulgarian, Croatian, Danish, Dutch, 
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Flemish, French, German, Greek, Hebrew, Italian, Lithuanian, 
Chinese, Magyar, Norwegian, Persian, Polish, Portuguese, Ru- 
manian, Russian, Ruthenian, Serbian, Slovak, Slovenian, Spanish, 
Swedish, Turkish and Yiddish. Information concerning the Civil 
Service requirements for this position and that of Matron (at least 
one of German, Bohemian, Slavic, or Italian), can be secured from 
the United States Civil Service Commission, Washington, D.C. 

Interpreting for the public is generally conducted in connection 
with a language bureau, where translation work is also carried on. 
The number of persons listed under “Interpreter business” in the 
telephone classified business directory in large cities is indeed 
small. They are foreign-born or second-generation people who can 
make their real living by collecting debts from foreigners, etc., or 
giving language lessons. A practical knowledge of law and an im- 
pressive personality are great assets for success. 

In travel agencies (and hotels), interpreting, when available, is 
done by employees who have other duties. In war service (see sec- 
tion 111, Army service), officers and enlisted men who act as inter- 
preters receive no additional compensation outside of the oppor- 
tunity for promotion. 

4. In journalism (the foreign language press), an increasing num- 
ber of college graduates, especially Chinese and Japanese, are find- 
ing employment. The N. W. Ayers Newspaper Directory lists these 
publications, large or small: 6 Arabic, 10 Armenian, 23 Chinese, 
73 Czecho-Slovack, 17 Dutch, 23 Finnish, 199 French (including 
Canada), 182 German, 21 Greek, 43 Hungarian, 129 Italian, 27 
Japanese (includes Hawaii), 28 Jugoslave, 14 Lithuanian, 43 Dano- 
Norwegian, 91 Polish, 18 Portuguese, 14 Russian, 280 Spanish 
(includes Cuba, Porto Rico, Philippines, San Domingo), 47 Swe- 
dish, 39 Yiddish, 2 Welsh, and one each for Albanian, Bulgarian, 
and Lettish. 

5. Employment as mursery governess is determined by many 
factors, preference being given according to place of birth, accent, 
education, and accomplishments. Complete ignorance of English 
is often desired. ‘To have two or more languages would be very 
wonderful in this line of work. Languages are almost always de- 
sired.”” Miss Stella Motier, Chicago. 

6. There is a great oversupply of translators who are nothing 
but translators. (For literary translation, see section 11, Authorship). 
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The work, shuffling words in and out of two or more languages, is 
extremely monotonous and underpaid. Perhaps the highest sal- 
aries are paid to the technical translators of the General Electric 
Co., or the Bell Telephone Laboratories. For the General Electric 
Co.: 


The most important requirement for this work is that the men have a very 
broad training in engineering, preferably electrical, and this training should have 
been received in their native languages. It is also necessary for these men to have 
lived in this country long enough so as to have acquired a good English vocabulary 
and to be able to write fairly fluent English. They are not necessarily linguists in 
that they do not have a speaking knowledge of the language, but more particularly a 
reading knowledge. Over a period of years we have generally had two translators 
and the present incumbents are able to handle technical and patent matters from 
German, French, Italian, Spanish, Dutch, and the Scandinavian languages to some 
degree. Both men are electrical engineers. (Letter from Mr. William F. Jacobs, Li- 
brarian, Main Library, General Electric Company, Schenectady.) 

In the United States Civil Service, there are three types of trans- 
lator positions; age limit 53 for Principal Translator and Transla- 
tor, and under 50 for Translator-Stenographer, entrance salaries 
$2300, $1800, and $1680 respectively. The salary of the Chief of the 
Translating Bureau, Dept. of State, is $3300 a year. Full informa- 
tion is given on the circulars of the Civil Service examination an- 
nouncements. The Principal Translator may be examined on trans- 
lation from and into the following languages, while the Translator 
only translates into English: Dano-Norwegian, Dutch, French, 
German, modern Greek, Italian, Magyar, Polish, Portuguese, Ru- 
manian, Russian, Serbian, Spanish, Swedish. Stenography and 
typewriting are desirable for some positions. Vacancies in posi- 
tions of Senior Translator at $2000 a year are filled from eligibles 
from the Principal Translator examination who are willing to ac- 
cept the lower salary and Assistant Translators at $1600 are chosen 
from the Translators. In January, 1931, the Commission received 
1825 applications for principal translator and 1631 applications for 
translator; 1285 persons received eligible ratings in the examina- 
tion. Three persons only were appointed from the preceding ex- 
amination. Translator-stenographers, qualified in French and Ger- 
man must take English dictation at 80 words a minute, transcribe 
from plain and rough copy and translate from and into French 
and German. Competition for these few positions (there are only 
five translators in the Department of State) increases in all periods 
of depression. 
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In the business world, salary paid to a foreigner who knows only 
his mother tongue and English would be about $1200, rising to 
$3000 for a man with a command of four languages competent to 
discharge other duties. (Estimate kindly furnished November 12, 
1931, by Mr. G. A. Prosser, Personnel Department, Chase National 
Bank.) 

Through the courtesy of Secretary Ray Lyman Wilbur, the 
following statement was compiled in the Office of Education re- 
garding the number of persons in the several Government de- 
partments (excluding the Department of State) and independent 
establishments who hold their positions on account of a knowledge 
of foreign languages (April 13, 1931): 


Department or Independent Establishment Number of Employees 
Treasury Department 182* 
War Department 33 
Department of Justice 2 
Post Office Department 3 
Navy Department 3 
Department of the Interior 19 
Department of Agriculture 27 
Department of Commerce 204 
Department of Labor 89 
United States Shipping Board 3 
Federal Radio Commission 2 
Federal Reserve Board 4 
Civil Service Commission 11 


* Includes 171 mounted inspectors of customs in California, Arizona, and Texas 
whose duties require a speaking knowledge of the Spanish language. 


II. OccUPATIONS IN WHICH FOREIGN LANGUAGES ARE A DIs- 
TINCT ADVANTAGE OR A SECONDARY REQUIREMENT 


7-18. Authorship, Foreign Trade, International Law, Inter- 
national Relations Work, Journalism (Foreign Correspondent), 
Librarianship, Missionary Work, Secretarial Work, Social Service, 
Tourist Business and Travel Agencies, Visiting Professorships, 
Waiter. 


7. Authorship.—(criticism, history, philology, translation, trav- 
els). Linguists have special opportunities in criticism, especially, 
writes Mr. Thorton Wilder, in comparative literature. Studies of 
rising foreign authors or the biographical interpretation of great 
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men bring larger rewards in fame than in royalties, but lead to op- 
portunities to review books and exert a real influence on the literary 
movement. In history or economics, the domestic affairs of foreign 
countries cannot be investigated without linguistic qualifications. 
Dr. Percy Alvin Martin, one of Professor Grandgent’s students who 
found himself handicapped by a bad accent, has since become a 
leading authority on South America, while only students of Chinese 
or Russian have written authoritative books on these countries. In 
philology of all sorts, the amateur has done some significant work, 
particularly in the preparation of manuals of the minor languages. 
Fortunately, authors of books of travel who are ignorant of lan- 
guages are finding it harder to publish their writings, as it is known 
that they constantly fall into absurd misapprehensions. 

Very few persons can expect success as literary translators. ‘In 
general, there are relatively few foreign books which are worth 
translating into English,’ writes Mr. Hugh Brewer: 

Translations sell better in America than they do in England, but except for a 
few notable exceptions scarcely any of them do more than pay their way... . Asa 
rule the American or English publisher, on reading the book in the foreign language, 
acquires the English language rights from the foreign publisher, author, or agent. He 
then picks a translator and as a rule dislikes having a translator forced on him either 
by the translator having the rights, the author having promised a friend, or some- 
thing of that sort. He (a translator) should never translate a book in the hope that 
he can sell the translation without having looked into the question of rights with a 
publisher because nine times out of ten he will find that the rights have already been 
acquired and somebody else been set to translate the book. .. . 

The translator’s best tack is to make friends with a publisher and convince him 
that he can do the work. . . . He should bring specimens of his work to a publisher 
and ask to be given a chance to translate some suitable work. .. . If satisfactory, the 
publisher will continue to use him. ... The principal difficulty with translators in 
my experience is not that they don’t know the foreign language well enough, but 
that they have no idea of their own language. . . . In my own estimation there is no- 
body that I have heard of to take the place of Scott-Moncrief. His great value .. . 
was not his knowledge of French so much as his agility and artistry with the English 
language . . . It is quite easy to get decent translating done. 

“The amounts paid,” writes Mr. E. J. Voss of the Dial Press, 
“run anywhere from $100 to $500, depending on the book itself 
and the reputation of the translator. Translators seem to be satis- 
fied with a lump sum.” Mr. T. R. Smith writes for Horace Live- 
right, Inc.: ““Eden and Cedar Paul, Ludwig Lewisohn, the Edwin 
Muirs . . . would not only get double the fee of an unknown trans- 
lator, but they might even demand a royalty on the sale of the 
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work. The usual fee paid in the United States is between four and 
five dollars per thousand words English.” 

8. Foreign trade.—American opinion differs as to whether for- 
eign languages constitute a primary asset for persons engaged in 
foreign trade, although they may be a secondary requirement in 
certain branches of a wide field (see also Secretarial work, below). 
Mr. Oscar King Davis, Secretary, National Foreign Trade Council, 
writes: “‘I have no doubt that the first language requirement by 
American firms is good English—English that can express thought 
clearly, definitely, and without ambiguity or vagueness. Of foreign 
languages I believe Spanish the most important. Spanish is used in 
many more markets than any other languages except English. 
Probably French comes next, and then German. The prime need in 
using a foreign language is thoroughness of training. Fluency and 
ease of speech are most important. Just a smattering is ineffective, 
laborious, and dangerous.” 

The American Exporters’ and Importers’ Association, through 
its secretary, Mr. F. Donnell Courtney, replies: 


From my own personal viewpoint, languages are a stepping stone in foreign 
trade, but are not nearly as essential as a good business training. Nearly every 
exporting and importing firm in this city would reply differently to your questions, 
for such reasons as the following for example: American business methods are being 
followed generally by most of the successful firms abroad, and with these conditions 
existing our own language is gradually becoming universal. 

From my own personal survey, many of our foreign trade leaders in the country 
today only have a smattering of different languages, and their success has been due 
to foresight in such elements as banking and exchange, changing of commodities, 
continuous changes in modes, tastes, and living conditions and numerous other 
situations which require sane mature judgment. On the other hand a language is 
almost indispensable if a man is travelling abroad for his firm, because the class of 
people who often act as middle-men in business transactions speak nothing but 
their native tongue. 


The American Manufacturers Export Association conducted 
this year a survey among its members as to the importance of for- 
eign languages, thus summarized by Mr. Francis T. Cole, their 
general manager: ‘‘We found that most of our firms considered the 
study of Spanish of the greatest importance in foreign business, 
with French second, German third and Portuguese fourth... in 
distributing 50,000 of our Registers abroad we made the following 
distribution by languages: English, 40%, Spanish, 40%, German, 
12%, French, 5%, Portuguese, 3%.’ The Final Report of the 
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British Board of Education’s Committee on Education for Sales- 
manship states, concerning the relative value of French, German, 
and Spanish for business purposes: “The general trend of our evi- 
dence is that German is most valuable for Central and to a certain 
degree for Northern Europe, and French for Southern Europe and 
Northern Africa, while Spanish is becoming increasingly valuable 
with the growth of the South American markets. Again, in every 
market the language of an important competitor, as one of our 
witnesses says, is always worth knowing” (pp. 116, 117). 

Resuming the discussion of foreign trade after these general 
considerations, American business seems to divide itself into two 
groups: (1) the corporations engaged in international activities and 
(2) those who trade chiefly with one country or one region. Lan- 
guage qualifications are more important in the second class of 
business houses. 

(1) By permission of the editors of the Saturday Evening Post, it 
is possible to make extracts from an article entitled ‘‘Foreign Serv- 
ice’”’ contributed to the Post for July 4, 1931, by Mr. W. C. Bowen, 
director of personnel for the International Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, which represents the attitude of the larger inter- 
national corporations. 


A belief that mastery of a foreign language is the first thing looked for in a man 
being considered for service abroad is perhaps the commonest error made by those 
seeking to enter American business in foreign fields. Of course the fact that an appli- 
cant knows some language other than English is in his favor, but it is regarded more 
as a sign of his general ability to accomplish than as a specific requirement... . 

In analyzing my own experience in interviewing college men, for example, I find 
I have placed emphasis on at least three general qualifications as being essential to a 
successful career abroad. First, I want my man to be of an unusually strong moral 
character, in good health, and of good physique. Second, I desire evidence that some- 
where along the course of his academic pursuits he was able in at least one instance 
to rise above the average in a way to indicate initiative and ability to get things 
done. Third, I want him to be internationally adaptable, or so constituted mentally 
that he can become so, while not forgetting that he is an American citizen. 

My own company does business in most of the civilized countries of the world, 
and in normal times is constantly expanding its interests. When we enlist a man 
for foreign service we expect him to be willing to go to any post where it may be to 
our advantage to send him. Once there, we can give him no assurance that he won’t 
be moved to another post without notice. In effect, he becomes a soldier of business 
and must be ready for duty anywhere in the world on order. 

As a consequence of such a policy, which is almost a general one with inter- 
national companies, the foreign-service worker may have only the most casual use 
for the particular language he has learned prior to his engagement. What he will 
need most is a facility to adapt himself to any strange conditions. 
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When the work is such that an immediate knowledge of a country’s language is 
necessary, it invariably is also of a character that precludes the sending of an in- 
experienced man. At such time some older hand with previous residence in that 
country is sent, or a native who has been trained in our methods in America. All in 
all, I would say that the language qualification is the least of those required in a 
foreign-service recruit. 

A similar attitude to the above is taken by the Standard Oil 
Company of New York as set forth in their free pamphlet, “A Ca- 
reer in the Foreign Marketing Service of the Standard Oil Company 
of New York.” Sales work is carried on by this company in North 
and South China, Japan, India, Jugo Slavia, the Levant and South 
Africa. Applicants must be American born, unmarried, and be- 
tween the ages of 21 and 25. ‘‘The American employees in the 
Orient must be representative American citizens in every sense of 
the word.’’ Commenting on this point, and on the fact that after 
assignment abroad “‘the American staff must learn the native lan- 
guage to a certain extent and should become well acquainted with 
native life and merchandising customs,” Mr. C. R. Dooley, Per- 
sonnel Manager, writes: “a knowlege of foreign languages is only 
one of the qualifications to be considered when employing a young 
man for our foreign service . . . we find it necessary to emphasize 
other qualifications more, and trust to his learning the language 
after he is assigned to a foreign station. All of this entails no reflec- 
tion on the teaching of languages in this country.” 

The policy of the International Harvester Company, as ex- 
pressed by Mr. Cyrus McCormick, Jr., is somewhat similar: 

Many of the men whom we send into foreign service do not know the language 
of the country in which they will serve at the time they leave this country. It must, 
however, be obvious that a salesman or an agricultural implement expert cannot 
deal with his customers if English is his only language. He therefore soon learns 
enough to get on. Obviously, we choose men with a knowledge of a foreign language 
provided we can discover them. 

It is possibly less essential for the manager of a foreign branch to know the 
language of the country in which he works, as almost all cultivated Europeans know 


English and cultivated Americans do not necessarily know foreign languages. When 
the manager knows the foreign language it is to his distinct advantage. 


(2) By contrast with the international corporations, there are 
such large firms working in specialized territories as the Standard 
Oil Company of New Jersey, which trains men for South and 
Central America and the West Indies. Average age 25 years. Their 
bulletin, “Opportunities for Foreign Service,” lists these “(Other 
factors to be considered’’: (1) Personality (“anyone without an un- 
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usually good personality cannot possibly succeed”’), . . . (3) ‘“‘Lan- 
guages—Spanish is the language generally used, fluency in the use 
of which must be obtained as soon as possible. A speaking know!l- 
edge of this language before enrollment is desirable, although not 
absolutely necessary.’ (6) Morality. 

For W. R. Grace & Co., Mr. Walker W. Daly, Manager, Per- 
sonnel Department, New York, writes: 


Much of our business is concerned with trading and shipping activities between 
the United States and South and Central American countries, notably, El Salvador, 
Panama, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, and Chile. A knowledge of Spanish is, 
of course, desirable for employees in all departments of our business, and is an abso- 
lute requisite for those coming into contact with the nationals of the countries I 
have mentioned. This applies particularly to men who are transferred to our foreign 
service, to certain members of the transportation department, and to those engaged 
in trading, and to a lesser extent in shipping. We plan, as a rule, to take young men 
and women directly out of school, and train them in our business. We very rarely 
take on any other people from the outside, and then only when there are no em- 
ployees of our own available for transfer or promotion. As a part of our educational 
program we conduct two classes in Spanish throughout the year, one elementary 
and the other advanced. One of the reasons why we select many of our people who 
have no knowledge of Spanish is that in order to secure the other necessary qualities, 
it is frequently impossible to secure young people who are trained in the Spanish 
language, although invariably we try to employ those who have some familiarity 
with the language. 


Mr. F. P. Hughes, Sub-Manager of W. R. Grace & Co. in San 
Francisco “would state that knowledge of any foreign language or 
languages certainly adds to the availability of any applicant for 
employment. In addition to this, to our mind, the study of any 
foreign language improves the mind of the student.” 


The following statements are significant comments on the value 
of languages in foreign trade. 


(1) One or more foreign languages is an asset and continues to be a growing 
asset with the development of the job. This is true in all departments—shipping, 
correspondence, accountancy, sales and foreign representation in foreign branches. 
I feel that the commercial and practical side of the language should be emphasized 
to fit people for business. A fluent verbal command of a language, even if limited, 
and a control of the current business idioms used in correspondence are worth more 
to the student with business aspirations than a familiarity with the cultural side of 
that tongue. (Mr. M. L. Fynes, proprietor Beacon Foreign Language Bureau, New 
York, Employment Specialists in Foreign Trade.) 

(2) The knowledge of one or more foreign languages is perhaps useful in ad- 
dition to other qualifications but in itself is not now considered of unusual value be- 
cause the World War has changed the situation that existed before 1914. Then 
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there were comparatively few applying for jobs who knew foreign languages. Now 
it is not unusual to find applicants’ registration cards listing a practical knowledge 
of one, two, or even three foreign languages—but always in addition to the ability 
to do something else; it is a knowledge which supplements other abilities or quali- 
fications. 

Frequently an employer needing a worker with the knowledge of a foreign 
language, prefers not only a national of that country where the language is spoken 
but also requires that the worker shall speak and write good English as well. An 
American-born person who has only studied another language does not seem to fill 
the need—particularly if he has no personal knowledge of the people and the coun- 
try where the language is spoken. Again, if the employer is himself a foreigner, and 
requires a worker who knows his language, he usually prefers someone from his 
own country who has acquired English in addition to the native tongue. This is 
particularly true of foreign firms with American offices. Many foreigners, university 
graduates or the equivalent, who apply to us for jobs have a good understanding of 
English, and as they and their compatriots surpass both in numbers and in skill 
those Americans with a working knowledge of a foreign tongue, the employers are 
apt to prefer the foreign-born applicants for jobs requiring the use of another lan- 
guage in addition to English. However, it should be stated that a foreigner who 
speaks English with a strong foreign accent finds it difficult to qualify for a position 
where it is necessary to use the English language when talking with people personally 
or over the telephone. (These two paragraphs excerpted from the letter of Mrs. 
Helen W. Eldridge, Director of Employment, Central Branch, Y.W.C.A., New 
York City.) 

Import trade is more generally in the hands of foreign firms 
established in this country, and in such offices, a mastery of lan- 
guages is often requisite. However, in such instances firms employ 
to a large extent nationals of the countries with which they corre- 
spond. Though the market is over-supplied with passive linguists 
who can only translate and follow directions, as the competition 
for jobs increases, languages will become an asset of increasing im- 
portance.’ A list of the principal American firms engaged in for- 
eign trade can be found in the membership roll of the National 
Foreign Trade Council. 

9. International Law.—It is a great advantage in this field to 
have a thorough grounding in languages. In the 1929 Report of the 
Division of International Law of the Carnegie Endowment for In- 

* Note the statement from the American Exporters’ and Importers’ Association, 
above: “A language is almost indispensable if a man is travelling abroad for his 
firm, because the class of people who often act as middle-men in business transac- 
tions speak nothing but their native tongue.” It is interesting that the British 
Board of Education appointed in 1930 a Committee on Education for Salesman- 


ship. The Final Report of the Committee may be secured from H. M. Stationery 
Office, Adastral House, Kingsway, London, W. C. 2; price 1/6. 
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ternational Peace there were reported 289 American teachers of In- 
ternational Law and a student increase of 50 per cent in three 
years. Of 148 teachers who replied to their language questionnaire, 
131 read French, 106 German, 74 Latin, 39 Spanish, 12 Italian, 8 
Dutch, 8 Greek, 5 Scandinavian, 4 Portuguese, 1 each Japanese 
and Russian. Before the Fourth Conference of Teachers of Inter- 
national Law in 1929, Dr. William C. Dennis, President of Earlham 
College declared, concerning the situation in the United States: 
“T do not know any difficulty which stands out more than our diffi- 
culty as respects language before an international court.” The 
above Carnegie Report also states that “‘students attempting re- 
search in international law seldom have the language qualification 
to do it” (pp. 56, 132). Mr. Horace Reed, of Sullivan and Crom- 
well, Wall St., New York, mentions French, German, and Spanish 
as a distinct advantage in this field. 

Very few persons are practicing international law. “The best 
way to secure recognition in this field is to serve for a time as a 
law-clerk or junior officer in the Department of State” (Dr. Jack- 
son H. Ralston). 

10. International Relations Work.—Professor J. Eugene Har- 
ley, author of a recent treatise entitled /nternational Understanding 
(1931), a study of the foundations devoting attention to interna- 
tional affairs, kindly submits the following statement: 

The rapid increase in the number of organizations, endowments, and founda- 
tions devoting attention to international education and world affairs has greatly 
increased the practical need for trained workers. As a very necessary and important 
part of this training come the modern languages. Unless and until there is estab- 


lished an international auxiliary language it is highly imperative that prospective 
workers in the international fields should master at least one foreign language. 


Of such international organizations, the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion has a headquarters staff of thirty-seven persons. Dr. Duggan 
reports a staff of twenty-one persons for the Institute of Interna- 
tional Education. Further data can be secured from the Council 
on Foreign Relations’ Directory of American Agencies Concerned 
with the Study of International Affairs (address of the Council, 45 
E. 65th St., New York). 

11. Journalism (foreign correspondent). Mr. Robert J. Bender, 
General News Manager of the United Press Associations, writes as 
follows: 
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Replying to yours of September 29th, the value of language equipment is 
extremely high in our organization if men desire to get into foreign bureaus. 

We are always anxious to know about young men with a gift for foreign lan- 
guages, primarily French, German, Italian, and Spanish. 

We rarely send a man into a foreign bureau who has not a complete command 
—both reading and conversational—of one of these languages in addition to his 
English. 

Of course knowledge of a foreign language is not sufficient by itself. The men 
we assign to foreign posts must first undergo a thorough training in our news 
bureaus over here so as to properly learn how we handle news in our organization 
and to determine the nature of the popular news appetite in this country so as to 
enable them the better to select and write the news they gather when they go 
abroad. 


Mr. Paul Scott Mowrer, Paris correspondent of the Chicago 
Daily News, writes from Europe: 


I would put French first and German second on the Continent, though per- 
haps in Eastern and Southeastern Europe they are equal. In the Orient, English. 
In the Near East, French, then English. In Latin America, Spanish—all these, 
naturally from the viewpoint of a newspaper correspondent. 


Mr. Charles Stephenson Smith, Chief of Foreign Service, The 
Associated Press, kindly draws attention to his article, ‘“Training 
for Foreign Service,” in The Quill for December, 1930. Here he 
Says: 


Hundreds of men and women who are absolutely without training as news 
editors and reporters apply monthly to American newspapers and news agencies 
for foreign news assignments . . . It would be as reasonable for a man in New York 
without training as a carpenter . . . to seek work in France ... at that trade... 
on the ground that he can speak French . . . There is little chance that an American 
untrained in newspapering would ever learn to be a really good correspondent if 
shoved into a foreign country, even if he had a knowledge of half-a-dozen tongues. 

Language equipment is a great asset for trained newspaper men who want to 
go into foreign news work. Spanish is the language which is the most useful at 
present, as fewer applicants offer it and the expansion of North American agencies 
and newspapers is more marked in South America than it is in Europe. Ten appli- 
cants for foreign service offer French to one applicant offering Spanish. German is 
offered by a considerable number seeking news work abroad. Italian is seldom of- 
fered . . . Like the State Department, the Associated Press has adopted the policy 
of making South America the field to which new recruits in the service are sent first. 

Without the ability to read the living language as it appears in the daily news 
grist, a foreign correspondent is lost. The training which an American student has 
had in reading French, Spanish, and German classics under a teacher who probably 
was unable to speak the language must be supplemented rigorously by more practi- 
cal reading before a working knowledge of the language can be had. 
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12. Librarianship.—This is one of the rare vocations in which 
mere odds and ends of linguistic training, the ability to decipher 
the Russian alphabet, for example, have material value. Likewise, 
until the present, the field has steadily expanded. A special oppor- 
tunity even existed for linguists in introducing American library 
methods abroad. University librarians state that a knowledge of 
German is highly desirable in handling scientific collections in de- 
fault of a scientific training. Three statements are submitted in 
support of the Committee’s belief that librarianship is the best vo- 
cation outside of teaching in which to capitalize a knowledge of for- 
eign languages: 

Library schools require for entrance two modern languages, usually French 
and German, but at times Latin can be substituted for one of these. A language 
background is needed in several kinds of library work. It is essential that a cataloger 
have a knowledge of French and German, and in many instances we are asked to 
suggest those who have a minimum of four; the four stated most often being Ger- 
man, French, Italian, and Spanish. In a college, university, or large public library, 
the catalog department must include on its staff those who are familiar with other 
languages, as Norwegian, Swedish, Czechoslovakian, Dutch, Hebrew, Portuguese, 
Bulgarian, Modern Greek, Russian, etc. Both French and German are essential to 
use the research tools in the average order department. In the periodical and 
reference sections of the larger public, reference, college, and university libraries 
language equipment similar to that of the cataloger is required. This is also true in 
the case of foreign departments of the larger public libraries. In bibliographic and 
research work and in many special or business libraries, the knowledge of foreign 
languages is essential in order to carry out the details of most projects. In libraries 
where there are branches in foreign sections, the library must have in its employ at 
those branches at least one person who can speak the language of the community. 

In 1926 it was estimated that 44 per cent of the population of the United States 
and Canada was without public library service, mostly in the rural sections. From 
these figures you will see that there is a need for more libraries and more librarians. 
The school field is also a promising one, as the various associations for accrediting 
high schools have established standards which will go into effect within a short time 
which will create a need for many high school librarians, either for full-time workers 
or teacher-librarians. (Miss Hazel B. Timmermann, Personnel Division, American 
Library Association.) 

I feel that extensive language training is a decided asset for anyone undertaking 
a library career. The rapid growth of scholarly libraries in the United States is 
making increasing demands for staff service in fields where extensive language 
equipment as well as library training is necessary—cataloguing, classification, 
reference work, book selection, etc. (Mr. James B. Childs, Chief, Catalogue Divi- 
sion, Library of Congress.) 

Everyone who has administrative responsibilities realizes how insistent is the 
demand for people trained in the rudiments of library work, and adding to that 
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general training a command of an unusual phase of the use of books. To be sure, 
this may be a demand for an acquaintance with manuscripts or books in a particular 
field like technology, or philosophy, or what you please . . . The demands on scholars 
and the consequently reflected appeals to librarians cover nowadays so wide a scope 
that the advantages of acquaintance with foreign languages needs no statement. It 
is eloquently obvious to anyone with eyes in his head and the opportunity to view 
the situation. (Mr. H. M. Lydenberg, Assistant Director, New York Public Li- 
brary.) 


In November, 1930, in libraries with more than 100,000 vol- 
umes, the average beginning salary of heads of departments or di- 
visions was $1734, of branch librarians, $1525 and of assistants 
$925. The highest maximum salaries varied from $2500 to $10,000 
a year. 

13. Missionary work.—In home missions, religious workers 
must be fluent in one language in order to be eligible for appoint- 
ment, but preference is given to citizens. However, no new foreign 
language parishes can be established by Catholics in the United 
States without special permission from Rome. Although foreign 
missionaries are generally sent abroad to learn languages, the Com- 
mittee feels that it would be a wise economy to appoint them only 
on a basis of proved ability in the study of ancient or modern 
languages. The Y.M.C.A. is now represented abroad by about 100 
secretaries, but does not send younger men abroad. “Necessarily, 
we place a high premium upon language ability.” (Owen J. Pence, 
Secretary, Personnel Division, New York.) 

14. Secretarial Work.—Foreign languages are sometimes a sec- 
ondary requirement in this vocation. The first requirement for 
stenographers and secretaries is that they be competent and skilled 
in their line of work. If at the same time they have a good knowl- 
edge of a foreign language, before the depression, they could com- 
mand from ten to twenty dollars a week more for their services than 
the equally good secretary who had no foreign language. In the de- 
pression, poor secretaries have been retained because of their lan- 
guage skill. In some positions, any worker not knowing the lan- 
guages wanted is ruled out. ‘‘As an example in point,”’ writes Miss 
Pauline R. Strode, The Collegiate Service, Inc., New York, ‘“‘we 
had a call recently for a secretary for an eye specialist: he wanted 
a college girl, who could do translations of medical material from 
French and German, and could also do typewriting, some research, 
and take care of a small library—the salary was $35, which is the 
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general, normal average salary for a good secretary. A worker with 
knowledge of other languages, in competition with a worker who 
knows only English—for a position which does not definitely re- 
quire the knowledge of languages—is often given preference be- 
cause of such cultural advantages, but not often, I believe, would 
the salary figure be made higher because of the languages.’’ Au- 
thors, whether engaged in original work or compilation, prefer 
secretaries who know languages. Mr. Robert L. Ripley’s research 
assistant, believe it or not, speaks thirteen languages. 

Where an organization is not engaged in any relationship with foreign trade, 
there has been little if any consideration shown to the applicant because of his or her 
knowledge of languages. My experience thus far leads me to believe that it is recog- 
nized as of value only by those organizations whose business compels them to con- 
sider the knowledge of languages. At the present time very few organizations that 
are engaged in foreign trade are taking on new employees. For this reason, I have no 
recent data to offer. (Marie Radke, Manager Personnel and Employment Service, 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc., Ediphone Division, November 10, 1931.)* 


American firms do not recognize the position of “foreign cor- 
respondent” which is part of the British and Continental tradition. 
The foreign correspondence of American firms is handled by ordi- 
nary secretary-stenographers with linguistic training, referred to 
“language bureaus,” or sent out in English to be translated in for- 
eign branch offices and forwarded to the customer. Again, the ex- 
porter’s contact with dealers abroad may be through branches and 
associated companies, as is the case with the Ford Motor Company. 
For example, their Associated Company in Yokohama “contacts” 
the dealers in Japan, who, of course, use the Japanese language. Cor- 
respondence between the Dearborn office and the associated com- 
panies is in English. However, other great corporations having a 
“built-in” export department maintain translation departments, 
e.g., General Electric Company. Mr. G. W. Prosser, Personnel De- 


‘ Frankly, I don’t think that persons knowing foreign languages get any more 
money than others starting in. There are certain jobs that they can secure which are 
not open to men without that training, but these are apparently few. (Samuel S. 
Board, Secretary, Yale Graduate Placement Bureau, Inc.) 

There seems to be evidence that training in a business school in addition to the 
regular collegiate work is a financial asset, at least, in the clerical occupations. Those 
who had taken this additional training received on the average $100 more per year 
than those without this training. (Roy N. Anderson, “What May the College 
Woman Expect by Way of a Job?,”’ Personnel Journal, August, 1931, p. 132.) 
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partment of the Chase National, the largest bank in the United 
States, writes: 

The translators division of our Foreign Department is able to handle these 
languages: French, German, Danish, Swedish, Norwegian, Finnish, Polish, Spanish, 
Portuguese, Italian, Rumanian, Slavic, Greek, Turkish, Japanese, Chinese, Rus- 
sian, Hungarian, and Croatian. 


15. Social Service.—Outside of purely American communities, 
preference is really given in employment to social workers posses- 
sing a language equipment where other factors are equal. This ap- 
plies to probation officers, visiting nurses, family or industrial wel- 
fare workers, psychiatric workers, etc. Languages are also important 
in establishing social service abroad or for research in foreign social 
service literature. Joint Vocational Service, Inc., the principal 
placement agency for social work and public health nursing, writes 
as follows (December 17, 1931): 

Recently we have had requests for social workers who speak Spanish for staff 
positions. The requests have come from New York City and from New Mexico. We 
have had a few scattered requests for candidates who speak Polish and some for 
Italian speaking candidates and one for a person who speaks French. We also have 
a number of requests for candidates who speak Yiddish. I have, however, found it 
difficult to place candidates who have a foreign accent in positions of any importance 
even though their technical equipment has been somewhat better than that of some 
of the other candidates. The recent acts restricting immigration have definitely 
affected the programs of such organizations as the National Traveler’s Aid Society 
and the International Institute of the National Board of the Y.W.C.A., 600 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York City... Their program is built up entirely around the 
foreign-born and they use a good many nationality workers. 


Mrs. Kenneth F. Rich, Director, Immigrants’ Protective 
League, Chicago, sent this statement from Hull House: ‘““Languages 
are a distinct advantage in social work. Their relative priority of 
importance depends partly on the population composition. In Chi- 
cago, German, Italian, Spanish, French. It is my strong conviction 
that in the Middle West and East, social workers with command 
of good Spanish are at a premium. Immigration from Mexico is 
heavy.” 

16. Tourist Business and Travel Agencies—Mr. W. H. Van 
Tuyl, assistant secretary to the President, American Express Com- 
pany, New York, replies as follows: 


In connection with our travel work, a knowledge of foreign languages is of 
course helpful, but the prime requisite is an accurate knowledge of travel business. 
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People who have worked abroad and are familiar with the countries visited by 
travelers are the ones we usually employ. 

As to the opportunities for assignment abroad, we do occasionally send a man 
to some foreign country and a knowledge of the language of that country is natur- 
ally of assistance. Such men are, however, selected from our organization in this 
country, who have had experience in our travel activities here. 


The following comments on the tourist business comes from Pro- 
fessor R. E. Monroe, a district manager of Temple Tours Incor- 
porated. 


It is true that there are a great many Americans who speak the European lan- 
guages employed in the tourist business. The tourist business, at present suffering 
from depression like all other forms of business, has grown by leaps and bounds 
until it is one of the major forms of business of the world. There should be here 
plenty of room for enterprising college graduates who are willing to make a place 
for themselves rather than take a salaried position. As a matter of fact, the salaried 
positions in the tourist business are not so numerous as they are commonly sup- 
posed to be. 

The employment of individuals in the tourist business has depended very 
largely upon their ability to develop a clientele which will follow them to Europe. 
Salesmanship is valued higher than scholarship, especially since scholars have not 
insisted that culture is a part of a tour. 

In European offices there is not so much chance as one would imagine for lucra- 
tive employment of bilingual Americans. This fact has two causes, namely, that it is 
easier for a native to carry on, getting the necessary attention, concessions, etc., 
than it is for an American, and that there are too many Americans who are willing 
to work for their expenses in order to have the experience of living abroad. However, 
there are now a good number of Americans employed in tourist offices abroad. This 
number could be greatly augmented by an effort on the part of our graduates to 
force themselves into such positions . . . I believe there is a place, even a growing 
opportunity to replace much of the light-weight leadership now in evidence in the 
tourist business both at home and abroad; but the gate through which they must 
enter that field is unfortunately open only to such as have shown some salesmanship 
at home. 


Mr. R. R. Iden, Vice-President, Foster & Reynolds Co., The 
Ask Mr. Foster Travel Service, says about travel work on the Amer- 
ican continent: 


We maintain seventy offices throughout the United States and Canada. In no 
city do we find the need for foreign languages in our work. 


17. Visiting Professorships, which are slowly increasing in num- 
ber, are being consistently awarded to scholars with linguistic at- 
tainments. These qualifications are especially in demand for the 
Carnegie professorship of International Relations in Europe: re- 
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cent appointments, Dr. Graham Henry Stuart (French), Dr. Wal- 
ter Thompson (Swedish), etc. 

18. Waiter—Mr. J. O. Dahl, Editor Hotel World and Hotel Re- 
view Says: 

Hotels usually want waiters to speak French, and in many cases German and 


Italian. However, the average applicant for employment is not given preference be- 
cause he can speak a foreign language. 


A knowledge of the language of the establishment is desired by 
proprietors of foreign tea-rooms and “‘bohemian”’ resorts. 


III. OCCUPATIONS IN WHICH FOREIGN LANGUAGES ARE AN 
ASSET IN ACHIEVING SUCCESS 


19-60. Advertising, Anthropology, Archaelogy, Army Service, 
Art Dealer, Banking, Bookselling, Collector, Communications, Cus- 
toms Service, Detective Work, Diplomacy, Dramatic Art, Dress- 
making, Education, Engineering, Exploration, Foreign Govern- 
ment Service, Geology, Guide, Hotel Management and Service, 
Journalism, Legal Career, Literary Agent, Medicine, Merchandis- 
ing, Merchant Marine, Mining, Museum Work, Music, Naval Serv- 
ice, Nursing, Politics, Printing, Public Service, Publishing, Radio 
Announcer, Receptionist, Salesmanship, Scientific Work, Shipping 
Business, Social Secretary. 


19. Advertising (domestic and export).—The gifted advertising 
man has an instinct for propaganda which is not part of the endow- 
ment of the ordinary linguist. Language training is of value so far 
as it increases an understanding of humanity and a sympathy for 
the other man or affords training in English. In Bossard and Dew- 
hurst’s University Education for Business, 1931, p. 232, it is shown 
from a questionnaire sent to graduates of the Wharton School of 
Finance and Commerce that foreign languages were rated 44 per 
cent by graduates in advertising—far higher than the appraisal ac- 
corded these studies by graduates engaged in any other occupation 
except foreign trade, and transportation (where a considerable 
number of graduates happened to be Orientals). The following 
statement comes from Mr. John Benson, President, American As- 
sociation of Advertising Agencies (the third paragraph is of espe- 
cial interest) : 
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I have always felt that it was a great advantage to an advertising man to have 
a language training, not so much from the standpoint of using a foreign language 
himself, as from the standpoint of enriching and training his language sense, in the 
use of English. One of the weak spots in college training is the lack of student ability 
to use the English language clearly, forcefully and convincingly. Many educators 
feel the same way about it and we are endeavoring to impress upon them the need 
of making language a much more important part of business and of advertising 
training. 

Of course, there is a great deal of overseas advertising being conducted by ad- 
vertising agencies in this country, some of them with branches abroad, and they 
have need of men trained especially in German and Spanish; some of them operating 
in the Scandinavias, in Holland, and in France, which of course would require a 
knowledge of those languages. 

There is a lack of experienced advertising personnel with a knowledge of mod- 
ern languages and of foreign customs and methods, for use in the foreign field. Some 
of our people have had to employ good advertising men familiar with American 
advertising conditions, but unfamiliar with foreign languages, and this is a handi- 
cap, of course. Others have had to sacrifice a knowledge of American advertising in 
order to get familiarity with foreign language and customs, in personnel. 


There are advertising firms devoted exclusively to foreign ad- 
vertising, located mostly in New York, and called export advertis- 
ing agencies. In these offices, an acquired knowledge of languages 
is of little value. Mr. J. W. Sanger, head of the Foreign Advertising 
and Service Bureau, thus described hisstaff at the fifteenth National 
Foreign Trade Convention, 1928: ‘‘He has at his command the serv- 
ices of foreign artists and copy-writers and translators, so that 
without moving out of the United States complete advertising 
campaigns in all the well known as well as the lesser known lan- 
guages used in every part of the world can be prepared.”’ The Com- 
mittee has also learned that certain employees of one of the great 
domestic agencies were being taught Spanish in 1931. 

20. Anthropology.—Linguistic ability is essential for certain 
types of field work, and needed to keep abreast of the literature. 
The successful anthropologists are as a class, polyglots. “Generally 
speaking, a reading knowledge of French and German is something 
less than absolutely necessary and something more than a distinct 
advantage. In addition, in my own personal field (Central America 
and Mexico), both a reading and a speaking knowledge of Spanish 
are absolutely necessary.”’ Prof. Robert Nedfield, University of 
Chicago. 

21. Archaeology.—Linguistic gifts necessary, though many 
archaeologists do not act as their own interpreters. ‘French, Ger- 
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man, and English are used in all archaeological work, rating as ab- 
solutely essential.’’ Dr. Charles Breasted, The Oriental Institute, 
Chicago. 

22. Army Service.—The following comments have been sup- 
plied by Major Thomas D. Finley of the Department of Modern 
Languages, U. S. Military Academy, West Point: 


For the enlisted man, an opportunity to capitalize on his knowledge of a foreign 
language will be very exceptional in time of peace. At the Military Academy all 
cadets are given, without any election, two years of French and one year of Spanish. 
No modern language requirements are necessary for entrance. 

Instruction is uniform for all cadets except that in the latter half of the year 
those showing the most aptitude are given advanced work. The proficiency of a 
cadet in these languages has considerable weight in his class standing at graduation, 
which in turn determines his choice of branch of service and preference for station. 
It is therefore of considerable value to a high school graduate or college student, en- 
tering the military profession via West Point, to have a knowledge of French and 
Spanish although these subjects are not requisite to entrance. 

Knowledge of a foreign language for a commissioned officer has a practical but 
not a cash value. No matter what his fluency may be, it obtains for him no addi- 
tional monetary allowance. He is more valuable to his government, and becomes 
available for important details and commissions outside of the ordinary routine, 
e.g., duty as Military Attaché; service in the Intelligence Section of the General 
Staff in the translation and study of foreign military documents; service as a student 
at foreign military schools or as an observer with their armies, both in peace and 
war; details to special commissions such as the Tacna-Arica dispute in Peru, and the 
Nicaraguan elections; duty in Spanish-speaking countries such as the Philippine 
Islands, Porto Rico, and Panama; service at the Military Academy as instructors 
of French and Spanish. 

The fact that a young man is proficient in one or more foreign languages con- 
stitutes in itself no reason for his seeking to become an officer. He may well serve 
long years without directly benefiting from such knowledge. On the other hand, one 
who is interested in and feels himself adapted for a military career in other ways is 
very likely, sooner or later, to find his language training a real asset. 


Professor Marion E. Bowler of Simmons College suggests these 
branches of war service where language training counts: censoring, 
cipher work, engineering (field railways, etc.), entertainers, hostess 
houses, intelligence workers, interpreters (where promotion is 
rapid for competent enlisted men), relief workers for native popu- 
lations, secretaries, secret service, war correspondents, war hos- 
pitals, welfare work in armies. (French Review, November, 1931.) 

23. Art Dealer.—The fact that many art dealers are of foreign 
birth or attached to houses with branches in Europe is eloquent 
proof of the value of languages in this business. Mr. Henry H. 
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Hart, speaking for dealers in Far Eastern art, declares that his 
Chinese and Japanese has a cash value when buying, and that 
many sales depend upon his ability to explain legends, or furnish 
translations of inscriptions, poems, etc. 

24. Banking.—Mr. G. W. Prosser, Personnel Department, 
Chase National Bank, makes this statement: 


With the exception of a sizable translation department, whose work is indis- 
pensable to our daily operation, practically none of the many other departments in 
the Bank requires a knowledge of foreign languages, and I hazard the statement that 
this ability is not necessary to a bank clerk or officer in any department, not even in 
the domestic divisions of the foreign department. Naturally, the ability to speak a 
foreign tongue may prove especially valuable in direct dealing with foreigners, but, 
in my estimation, a greater value lies in the fact that this knowledge will engender 
an understanding of the foreign temperament, so essential to Americans. 


Mr. W. B. Williams, Personnel Director, National City Bank, 
thus presents the result of this bank’s conclusions on the value of 
training in foreign languages: 


Each year hundreds of men and women appeal to me in search of a livelihood 
who have just finished college with a major in languages or even a Master’s Degree 
hoping to capitalize this equipment in our Foreign Department. It is too bad that 
there exists a misapprehension about the meaning of the term “foreign department.” 
Although we maintain some one hundred branches scattered throughout the world, 
practically all our business is transacted in English and the words “foreign depart- 
ment” to a New York Bank connote only the scope of the work there, and not its 
vehicle. Sometimes, I have great difficulty in making myself clear to appli- 
cants when I say that we are interested only in the man himself as regards 
banking experience or his potentialities for bank work, and that language for us has 
only a cultural value, which we are delighted to have, as much as mathematics or 
science. 

Of course, New York with its polyglot population seems to be such an unlimit- 
ed source of applicants for what few positions exist for translators or correspond- 
ents, that our college graduates find it almost impossible to compete. For instance, 
the Translators’ Department of the Bank is composed of about a dozen persons, 
each of whom is either foreign-born or an American of foreign parentage. Certain of 
these people are expert in as many as a dozen foreign tongues. Their salaries are 
purely nominal and experience seems to indicate small opportunity for their ad- 
vancement into bank work. This is unfortunate when one considers the splendid 
education possessed by these people. 

To dwell for a moment on the problem of our foreign organization, we can say 
briefly that here again our requirements are concerned primarily with a man’s fit- 
ness for banking. We absorb a few college graduates each year directly from the 
universities, rotating them for a year or so through our foreign departments, polish- 
ing them off finally with direct bank experience in one of our domestic branches. 
When employed, many of the young men have no proficiency in any foreign lan- 
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guage. If there is a likelihood that the young man is to be assigned in South America, 
we tutor him in Portuguese and Spanish but the chances are just as great before 
employment that he will be assigned in Europe or the Orient, the latter of which is 
our largest and most active field. We have been able to operate on the theory that 
by selecting outstanding men we can postpone the acquisition of languages until 
after their assignment, whether the language be Italian, Russian, Japanese, or 
Burmese. 

With regard to our post-war development there is little to say except that in 
our expansion program we pressed into our employ a great many more men than 
were actually needed with the result that when the depression of 1920 came along 
many of these men were released in the consequent reduction of our staff. At that 
time (i.e., 1920) we came to the conclusion that the question of foreign languages 
would not concern us, or the man, until his definite assignment to a foreign post 
where daily association with foreigners gave him not only proficiency in their lan- 
guage but the extremely important understanding of the people. 


Bankers declare that foreign languages are of value in their re- 
search and library work, in the rare instances when foreign credits 
are made, or when handling the investments and loans of foreign 
depositors. Much depends upon the location of the bank and the 
community which it serves. The Bank of America (California) em- 
ploys many foreigners in its Business Promotion Division. 

25. Bookselling—Mr. William H. Allen of Philadelphia makes 
these statements: 


As our business is almost entirely with the college world, we could hardly get 
along without a certain knowledge of foreign languages. I majored in Latin and 
Greek but also took French, German, and Italian; besides I have studied Spanish, 
Rumanian (a little) and enough Persian to know the alphabet. I should say that for 
any antiquarian bookseller a knowledge of Latin, French, and German is indispen- 
sable. As most booksellers know no foreign language except those to whom English 
is foreign, I have a great advantage in picking up bargains. 


Mr. Ellis W. Meyers, Executive Secretary, American Book- 
sellers Association, makes this statement (1), and kindly secured 
additional information from the B. Westermann Co. (2): 


(1) There is always a demand in bookshops for books in foreign languages, 
making it most practical for the bookseller or someone in his employ to be familiar 
with as many as possible. It is surely essential in many communities for him to know 
some language thoroughly. 

(2) On general principles, the importation of books in foreign languages is in- 
creasing as far as the interest by institutions and libraries is concerned, inasmuch as 
the study of foreign languages is decidedly on the increase here. As regards the 
importation of books in foreign languages for consumption by the original nationals 
of these languages, I should say that it is on the decrease, inasmuch as they are more 
and more interested in books in English for obvious reasons. 
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Civil Service (see Public Service, below). 
Clerk (see Merchandising, below). 


26. Collector (art, natural history, stamps, etc.).—Here, as in 
all research work, languages are a tool. ‘“‘We contend that a com- 
prehensive knowledge of any foreign language is of material bene- 
fit to the stamp dealer. It has been our observation that independ- 
ent dealers who are versed in the language of some foreign coun- 
try, usually are successful’? (Mr. P. H. Thorp, Scott Stamp and 
Coin Co.). 

27. Communications (cable, postal service, telephone, wire- 
less).—Owing to the location of American cables, a knowledge of 
Spanish and French is valuable to American cable engineers and to 
accountants or lawyers required by these companies (Mr. W. C. 
Bowen, International Telephone and Telegraph Co., but see his 
statement above, sect. 11, under Foreign Trade). Consul Harry R. 
Turkel informs the Committee that by the use of universal call 
signals the necessity for foreign languages is obviated in interna- 
tional communications. Cablegrams in foreign languages are sent 
as easily as the many cipher code messages. American wireless 
telephone messages are first sent to England and there switched to 
the Continent. A small polyglot exchange in New York City re- 
ceives outgoing American messages coming in over land wires. The 
automatic telephone has broken up the Chinatown exchange in 
Honolulu. Wireless operators on foreign ships can read and write 
English, whenever they belong to a linguistic minority. 

In the United States Postal Service, except in the (small) Divi- 
sion of International Postal Service at Washington, where French 
is a necessity for dealing with the International Postal Union, a 
knowledge of foreign languages is not required of any employees 
because all mail must be addressed in Roman characters. The ex- 
change offices for handling foreign mail are San Francisco, Chicago, 
Saint Louis, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and New York. 


When a vacancy occurs in the foreign mail section, the substitute next on the 
(Civil Service) list is chosen for the assignment. The fact that the clerk may have a 
knowledge of foreign languages would not necessarily aid in having him assigned to 
the foreign mail section and there is no special salary granted for a knowledge of 
languages. French and Spanish are probably the foreign languages encountered 
mostly in connection with foreign mail work. (M. M. Randles, asst. postmaster, 
Foreign Section, Varick Street Annex, U.S. Post Office, New York.) 
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28. Customs Service —Here, linguistic equipment is only re- 
quired of the few Treasury Agents (experienced in the work of the 
Department) stationed abroad and of the 170-odd Spanish-speak- 
ing mounted Customs Guards along the Mexican frontier. Ability 
to speak German, French, or Italian fluently, grammatically, and 
idiomatically is essential to eligibility as Treasury Representative. 
Japanese and Chinese are sometimes desired. The Civil Service 
Commission reports to the Committee that the announcements for 
Customs Guard, Customs Inspector, and Customs Border Patrol 
Inspector do not mention any language requirement but that a 
language is often helpful in securing some particular assignment in 
these capacities. 

29. Detective Work.—The San Francisco Agency of the William 
J. Burns International Detective Agency states that they maintain 
a staff of investigators speaking practically every language, and 
adds: 

We find that the American people as a whole are not familiar with more than 
one or two languages. It is not out of the ordinary for us to employ a person of 
foreign birth, who can speak, read, and write from three to five languages. Several 
years ago, we employed a Swedish person, coming directly from Sweden. This em- 
ployee could speak Swedish, Swiss, German, French, and English. She spoke Eng- 
lish fluently, without an accent. When it is necessary to use a person speaking for- 
eign languages, we have found it better to employ a party of the same nationality. 
They are then familiar with their customs and ways, which assists materially in 
making a success of the work. 


30. Diplomacy.—Language equipment is not yet required of 
our Ministers and Ambassadors abroad, though much progress 
has been made in this direction through opportunities afforded 
foreign service officers for language study in the Near East, Eastern 
Europe, North Africa, China, and Japan. (Executive Orders of 
May 8, May 26, 1928). 

31. Dramatic Art, Opera, and Talkies.—Acquisition of a foreign 
accent is an accomplishment of special value in comedy, and the 
ability to memorize réles in foreign languages is required even of 
chorus singers in opera. “Naturally, I find familiarity with—or 
sense of—languages a decided help to the student of drama. I’d put 
French first, then German, then Spanish or Italian, as a distinct 
advantage or an asset for success.’’ Prof. Frank O’Hara, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. A letter received in November, 1931, from the 
American Academy of Motion Pictures declared that an acquired 
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knowledge of foreign languages is of no value in Hollywood. For- 
eign audiences are so well acquainted with the personalities of the 
American stars that the recent versions of films produced with 
foreign casts have failed to please. These foreign actors are being 
shipped home as rapidly as possible because much success has been 
achieved with the process of ‘‘dubbing,’’ by which a foreign dia- 
logue is recited and recorded to supplement the original American 
version. These readers and scenario writers have all been trained 
abroad. A score of readers are employed in Hollywood to evaluate 
the film possibilities of contemporary foreign drama and fiction. 

32. In Dressmaking and Millinery, French fashions have given 
prestige to the French language. ‘‘Madames” of all sorts are in 
charge of certain shops, and a knowledge of French is valuable dur- 
ing a foreign apprenticeship, and a knowledge of other languages 
may be a factor in securing employment in tailor shops conducted 
by foreigners. German and Scandinavian tailors do much work on 
men’s clothing. ‘““Buyers and stylists sometimes go abroad. Lin- 
guistic qualifications are a convenience, but not a necessity, as ap- 
pears from the fact that such a person has always been chosen for 
other qualifications before it can be known whether or not there 
will be any occasion for him or her to make business trips abroad.” 
(Prince School of Store Service Education). 

33. Education.—Foreign languages lead to opportunities to 
study abroad, and when‘combined with experience as a successful 
teacher, qualify for the position of language supervisor, essential to 
the functioning of a large school system. Dr. Charles H. Judd, 
School of Education, University of Chicago, rates French and Ger- 
man as absolutely essential in his own field. The Committee wishes 
that more educators were linguists and profiting by a first-hand 
knowledge of what foreign countries are doing. The British Com- 
mittee on Education for Salesmanship, which investigated lan- 
guage teaching in Denmark, Germany, Holland, Sweden and Swit- 
zerland, where future business men receive the best language train- 
ing now given in any schools, reported “that the headmasters of the 
schools seen were usually expert (our italics) in at least one foreign 
language, if not in several.”’ (Final Report, p. 114.) 

34. Engineering —‘‘The leading men of the engineering fra- 
ternity in America make relatively little use of foreign languages.” 
(Bossard and Dewhurst, University Education for Business, p. 227). 
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Languages are of most practical value, outside of research purposes, 
to engineering salesmen, to mining engineers, and to civil engineers 
in connection with bridge work, highways, railways, river and har- 
bor development (Interview with Professor Guido H. Marx, Stan- 
ford University). 

35. Exploration (Geography).—Modern languages are rated as 
absolutely essential by Professor Griffith Taylor, Senior Geologist 
on Scott’s last expedition, etc.: 

Every geographer must know French and German sufficiently to read the litera- 
ture and travel easily in foreign countries. I have found German much more useful 
than French in my travels. Spanish is vital in American travel. It may amuse you 
that I have learned ten languages for travel purposes. Unfortunately they soon 
vanish, but it is well worth while to study a new language for two or three months 
before the visit. So I have done with Malay, Japanese, and Norwegian. 


36. Foreign Government Service (technical advisors).—The fol- 
lowing statement comes from Dr. Esson M. Gale, head of Depart- 
ment of Oriental Languages, University of California, formerly 
Commissioner, Chinese Salt Administration: 

Doubtless American advisors to foreign governments are engaged primarily 
because of technical expertness, in law, finance (most frequently), engineering, and 
the like. In such cases the question of foreign language equipment is secondary. 
This applies equally to China, save in the “‘covenanted services,” such as the Cus- 
toms, Posts, and Salt Administration. In these services a knowledge of Chinese is a 
requisite. In the first, young men from foreign countries are required to study the 
language, and necessary time and special facilities, such as the Customs language 
school at Mukden, are provided. In the Posts similar encouragement is given. The 
foreign personnel of the Salt Administration is of a comparatively recent origin. Its 
recruitments were made from persons who for the most part had already spent 
some years in China and had attained a degree of proficiency in the language. 


37. Geology.—Languages are accepted as evidence of mental 
keenness, and occasionally may be demanded for some positions in 
times of expansion. They qualify for employment with foreign com- 
panies (Statement of Dr. Robert Van Vlack Anderson, formerly of 
U. S. Geological Survey and a petroleum geologist of note). 

38. Guide or Courier.—It is difficult to believe that languages 
are of value in so far as the United States is concerned. However, 
Spanish has been desired of conductors of tourist parties in the 
Southwest. (For foreign service, see sect. 11 Tourist Business). 

39. Hotel Management and Service.—Language is most impor- 
tant in the small hotels and boarding houses catering to foreign 
trade, often owned by foreigners (see also sect. 11, Waiter). How- 
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ever, French is rated as a distinct advantage by Mr. Ernest Ste- 
vens, Stevens Hotel, Chicago. Spanish is given second place by Mr. 
J. McCabe, Manager, Hotel St. Francis, San Francisco. The follow- 
ing statement comes from Mr. John C. Burg, Business Promotion 
Manager, Hotels Statler Co.: 

Hotels, even in New York where the flow of foreigners is likely to be larger 
than in any other city, do not require room clerks to speak a foreign language, ap- 
parently relying on bell boys and others immediately available to assist as inter- 
preters where necessary. 

I would say that the languages other than English which would be the most 
desirable for guest contact employees to know are French and German, and pos- 
sibly Spanish. However, you understand that even though an applicant might be 
qualified to speak any of these foreign languages he would not necessarily be chosen 
because of that. 

40. Journalism.—(see sect. 11, Foreign Correspondent, for op- 
portunities in foreign service open to trained journalists). The 
Committee notes, at the suggestion of Professor C. E. Rogers, 
Kansas State College, that in 1927 all the schools which give the 
B.A. or B.S. in Journalism required language work except North- 
western. Likewise, we quote from ‘Foreign Language Study and 
Journalism,” Official report of the American Association of Teach- 
ers of Journalism, Journalism Bulletin, June, 1927, pp. 23-29, 
this significant paragraph: 

Out of 758 replies to a questionnaire sent to graduates in journalism, only two 
replies state that in their opinion the study of modern foreign languages as a part of 
the journalism curriculum is of negligible importance, and stated that they were 
opposed to the study of foreign languages as a part of the curriculum in journalism. 


Mr. R. M. Lee, City Editor, Chicago Tribune, explains that the 
staff of a large newspaper includes young men who are training 
themselves while doing regular newspaper work for positions as 
foreign correspondents. Hence language training is not a factor in 
securing employment. He writes: 

Languages are not a requirement in our newsroom, inasmuch as the average 
news staff usually contains some persons who are apt at such translations as may 


be necessary from time to time. To sum up, languages are imperative in foreign re- 
porting, but not in America. 


Mr. Henry J. Smith, Managing Editor, Chicago Daily News, 
declares that categorical answers are impossible: 


A chief Editor or editorial writer, should at least know French, and would be 
better equipped if versed in German, Spanish, and Italian also—a reporter can “get 
by” without any. 
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41. Legal Career—Languages may be capitalized to attract 
foreign-born clients, orin handling copyrights, patents, and trade- 
marks abroad. They are valuable to the income tax specialist and 
to the notary public. Mr. Lester Falk, a very prominent Chicago 
lawyer, rates French, German, and Spanish as a distinct advantage. 
American corporations also need some counsel familiar with Ro- 
man law and capable of writing, conversing, and arguing in Span- 
ish (cf. the statement of Gen. Palmer E. Pierce, assistant to the 
President, Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, Hispania, March, 1931, 
p. 132). 

42. Literary Agent.—A few persons have led interesting lives 
abroad as agents for the sale of translation rights of foreign books 
and plays. 

43. Medicine.—Foreign languages are a convenience with for- 
eign patients, and required in the foreign hospitals in this country. 
In research and study, Dr. D. B. Phemister, Billings Hospital, 
Chicago, declares ‘‘German is of greatest importance, French next, 
Italian next, and considerably ahead of Spanish.” 

44, Merchandising of all sorts affords an opportunity to capita- 
lize even a small stock of words in waiting upon customers, winning 
their esteem and retaining their trade. Mr. G. Raymond Schaeffer, 
of the Marshall Field Company, rates only French as a distinct ad- 
vantage or an asset for success. Foreigners usually do not realize 
that many American customers can be attracted by a few foreign 
words, but are repelled by their brusque ways of using imperfect 
English. 

45. Merchant Marine.—American ships generally carry only 
American passengers, but on the South and Central American 
lines, Spanish is recognized as a valuable asset. No nautical school 
now teaches foreign languages, but Captain Topp of the California 
Nautical School soon expects to introduce a course in Spanish. Note 
that the business offices abroad of American shipping firms like 
the Dollar Line are staffed with foreigners under an American 
manager chosen for his business ability. 

46. Mining.—Languages have some practical value wherever 
foreign labor is employed in this country. Thus, Spanish only is 
rated as an asset in achieving success by the General Mining Cor- 
poration, engaged in gold mining. 

Ministerial Work (see sect. 1, Missionary Work). 

47. Museum Work.— 
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The use of modern languages by museum scientists is much like that of scien- 
tists in general. I can scarcely think of a museum zoologist doing high grade work 
who does not have at least a reading knowledge of French and German. Other 
modern languages, including Russian and Scandinavian, are often studied and used 
by museum men, and one whois a good linguist always has a considerable advantage 
over those not so well equipped. A speaking knowledge of modern languages is less 
necessary, but in the conduct of expeditions, this also comes into play and, if it is 
not possessed, must be acquired, at least to a considerable degree. (W. H. Osgood, 
Curator of Zoology, Field Museum of Natural History.) 


48. Music.—Here, the value of language skills is easily under- 
stood, whether in study, as an accompanist to a foreign artist, or 
as teacher of diction to vocalists. 

49. Naval Service —At the United States Naval Academy ap- 
proximately one-half of the midshipmen study French or Spanish. 
A limited number are selected, from those who apply and are con- 
sidered capable, to study German or Italian. Commander A. T. 
Beauregard, head of the department of modern languages, trans- 
mits a statement, drawn up for the midshipmen, from which the 
Committee quotes: 

The value of a foreign language to a Naval Officer cannot be measured in 
dollars and cents. Service to his country requires him to be ready at all times, for 
any kind of duty. He may never be called upon for important work where foreign 


languages are concerned, and on the other hand he may often be assigned duties 
where a knowledge of a foreign language is essential to success. 


50. Nursing —Miss Constance Munford, Field Secretary, 
American Nurses’ Association, sends this statement regarding the 
demand for nurses who speak foreign languages (December 15, 
1931): 


From my own observations, and that of others, there is no great demand for 
nurses who speak foreign languages. There are a few instances when greater op- 
portunities are offered the nurse who can speak a certain foreign language. 

First, when the nurse is needed in a foreign country to establish a School of 
Nursing or methods of teaching, it would be an advantage to speak the language of 
that country. 

Second, in Public Health work, certain foreign districts require a nurse who 
can speak the language of the people in the district. 

Third, at the foreign hospitals in this country, of which there are few, nurses 
who speak the languages are needed. However, to my knowledge, the nurse who 
accepts these positions does not receive any greater remuneration. 


51. Politics—If the foreign vote is not a myth, languages are 
of value to candidates and to political workers in campaigning. 
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52. Printing —‘The basic scale paid operators for setting type, 
regardless of the language, is the same as setting books in English. 
What an operator actually receives depends upon his ability to set 
material accurately and his speed in putting the manuscript in 
type.” (Mr. H. D. Sohns, Manager, Manufacturing Department, 
The Century Co.) “I doubt if one type-setter in a thousand, on be- 
ing interviewed as to his qualifications for employment, would be 
asked if he knew more than one language. Unquestionably, how- 
ever, he would be a better type-setter and more valuable as an em- 
ployee if he did.”’ (Mr. John Clyde Oswald, Managing Director, 
New York Employing Printers Association.) 

53. Public Service (Police, civil service, etc.).—Although state 
civil service rules do not allow preference to be given for a knowl- 
edge of languages, all large police departments comprise officials 
and detectives who speak many languages. The usual Detective 
Bureau is made up of a great many nationalities (statement from 
Mr. August Vollmer, well-known police administrator). 

United States Civil Service.-—The following list of examinations 
given during the last three years for the Federal classified service in 
which language has been a ratable subject or assisted the eligibles 
in obtaining priority for appointments was compiled by the cour- 
tesy of Secretary Ray Lyman Wilbur: 

Junior Mathematician 

Junior Engineer and Deck Officer 

Hospital Librarian 

Junior Botanist (National Museum) 

Junior Patent Examiner 

Junior Librarian and Assistant for departmental service at large 

Junior Geologist 

Assistant Technical Review Editor 

Senior Librarian 

Editorial Clerk 

Assistant in Personnel Research 

Scientific Aid in Parasitology 

Assistant Zoologist 

Horticulturist 

Junior State Department Officer 

Materials Testing Engineer 

Curator (1) ores (2) mollusks 

Junior Entomologist 

Associate Ecologist 
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In the following positions, eligibles with languages have been re- 
cently demanded: 

Anti-narcotic Agent 

Prohibition Agent 

Immigrant Inspector 


Medical Officer 
Highway Engineer 


54. Publishing.—This field is badly overcrowded and in subor- 
dinate positions, terribly underpaid. Editorial assistants in firms 
publishing foreign language textbooks are only paid from $22 to 
$25 a week. “‘I feel that in editorial work on foreign language manu- 
scripts a thorough knowledge of English comes first,” writes Mr. 
S. E. Carll, of Prentice-Hall, Inc.: 

Teachers of foreign languages very often know the language in which they spe- 
cialize better than the English language. Most of the errors we have to correct 
occur in their handling of the English introductions, notes, and vocabulary. The 
text itself usually consists of material which has already been published and is there- 
fore comparatively free from errors. Offhand, I should say that native Americans 
who know a foreign language make better editors than foreigners who are not al- 
ways sure of English usage. 


Higher salaries than those prevalent in teaching are paid the 
executives in publishing houses. In a leading firm of textbook pub- 
lishers whose name must be withheld, the present executive vice- 
president was taken on because of his knowledge of foreign lan- 
guages and their history. The head of the trade department is a 
thorough scholar of Spanish. Their language editor had years of 
teaching experience and ‘‘almost all of the other men in the com- 
pany have had some training in languages and find ample and fre- 
quent opportunities to use this training in their work.” 

Concerning publisher’s readers, the following statement comes 
from Mr. Hugh Brewer, of Brewer & Warren, Inc.: 

The principal difficulty, I find, with readers of foreign languages is not that 
they don’t know the languages, but that they have no idea of the American book 
market and the economic requirements of publishers. A reader not trained in a pub- 
lishing house, who has any sense about the market value of foreign books in this 
country, is extremely rare and there are very few who have had training in a pub- 
lishing house. 

If all the people who know foreign languages and want to read for publishers 
and translate for them would go to work in a large bookstore in a big city for a year, 
and work in a publishing house for a year, and would spend most of their time out- 
side reading English literature, they would find themselves much better equipped to 
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make money in the field they have chosen than in any other way. And they would 
probably find publishers to rise up and bless them. 


55. Radio Announcer.—The following statement comes from 
Mr. Philip G. Loucks, Managing Director, National Association of 
Broadcasters: 


It is my personal opinion that an announcer having ability to speak foreign 
languages would be preferred over a person lacking such training. There are several 
reasons for this opinion but the one which seems to predominate would be the 
ability of the language trained announcer to properly pronounce titles of foreign 
musical compositions and the names of composers. Schools of the air have grown in 
importance during the past several years and there are few stations today which do 
not give a considerable portion of their time without cost to educational institu- 
tions. Fitted into these educational programs, of course, are courses in foreign lan- 
guages. 


The New York Times, December 20, 1931, declared that only 
ten persons a year qualify in New York for the key position at the 
microphones of the National Broadcasting Company. In the script 
used in tests, five groups of names of composers, French, Spanish, 
German, Italian, and Russian, appear at intervals. Auditions are 
now given only to those who can speak one or more foreign lan- 
guages and who are endowed with a broad musical education. 

Members of the Committee have listened to special Italian, 
Spanish, and Portuguese programs, generally sponsored by the 
business department of certain foreign language newspapers. 

The following comments on language teaching at institution- 
ally owned and operated stations come from Prof. Robert Fouré of 
Columbus, Ohio: 


One becomes a teacher of languages over the air, when—the head of the de- 
partment decides to use you as such. I believe that a born Frenchman or Spaniard 
or German gets the position in preference to an American-born teacher of these lan- 
guages. 

So far as I know the stations do not pay the teachers. At Ohio State I did not 
receive any increase of salary when asked to broadcast (last year). I did not receive 
any this year although I have twice the amount of work. Lessons in the morning 
last year were so successful that evening lessons are given this year. However my 
teaching load at the University has been reduced: that is the compensation... . 
My students prefer, and by far, broadcasts of plays. When each play has been 
studied over the air, I give my students “‘a show,” using my family and other real 
French persons as members of the cast. 


Mr. Levering Tyson, Director of the National Advisory Coun- 
cil on Radio in Education, states, with regret, that statistics are 
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not available concerning language work. English, French, Spanish, 
German, and Italian are being taught, and here and there, there will 
be instances of a few other languages. 

Fees vary considerably . . . In the case of the commercial station, individuals 
connected with educational institutions in the vicinity are offered time on the air if 
they will conduct classes, or the broadcasting station itself selects a teacher who is 
known to be successful, who is prominent in his locality, and who has the elusive 
thing called radio personality. There are some instances where such individuals have 
developed quite a clientele of listeners and have done fairly good work, even though 
their academic standing is not of the highest. 


56. Receptionist —Linguistic training is an additional qualifi- 
cation for this position as in certain types of hostess work, as on 
world tours, in broadcasting studios, or at resorts. 

57. Salesmanship (see also sect. 11, Foreign Trade).—Everyone 
knows salesmen who have been successful in certain business 
transactions because of their ability to use foreign languages in dis- 
cussions with buyers or sellers or both. Occasional want ads in the 
Middle West calling for salesmen with a knowledge of German 
have been reported to the Committee. ‘‘A fraction of one per cent of 
our salesmen, mostly in food products, might have an advantage if 
they knew a foreign language as we find in some cities distinct 
German groups, French groups, Spanish, Italian, and other na- 
tional groups. This number is very small, however.” Mr. Harold H. 
Swift, Union Stock Yards. 

58. Scientific Work—Mr. M. V. O’Shea, in a bulletin of the 
Office of Education, entitled ‘“The Reading of Modern Foreign 
Languages,” 1927, deduced from the replies of 6000 students of 
French and German and 400 students of Spanish that languages 
are used for research in America chiefly in these subjects, and in the 
order given here—chemistry, history, physics, mathematics, geol- 
ogy. 

59. Shipping Business (see Merchant Marine, above).— Modern 
languages are all rated as an asset in achieving success by the Chi- 
cago passenger agency of the White Star Line. 

60. Social Secretary.—Agencies in this field have not replied to 
letters, an indication that other qualifications than linguistic are 
requisite. 











TYPES OF MEMORY IN LANGUAGE STUDY 


OTHING is more undemocratic than nature. It endows one 
with the heavenly gifts of genius; it condemns another to a 
life of mediocrity, and still another to drift along with the mentality 
of a moron. ‘‘About two per cent of the child population of a com- 
munity is so defective mentally as to be unable to profit from the 
régime of the public school system.’! Approximately “three or 
four per cent of the children of a school system are as a group'so 
superior physically, mentally, educationally, and socially that they 
may justly be identified as gifted children.’ About seventeen per 
cent of all persons are superior, seventeen per cent are inferior, and 
sixty-six per cent average in intellectual gifts.3 A capable man does 
several times as much work and makes several times as rapid prog- 
ress as an incapable man, the opportunities being alike.? The best 
learner ‘‘may be ten or more times as good as the poorest.’’* In a 
group of one hundred students, the logical memory of the best may 
be four times as good as that of the poorest.’ In language classes the 
best student learns with pleasure, ease, and rapidity; the poorest 
with pain, frequent punishment, and snail-like slowness. The best 
one learns and retains; the poorest one forgets nearly as fast as he 
learns. 

This astounding difference between individuals becomes more 
comprehensible if we examine our knowledge of the various types 
of memory. For the nature of the individual’s mind determines the 
way in which the learner arranges experiences in his own thinking.® 
“One person depends on visualization or the power to call to mind 
vivid visual pictures of words, while another depends on sound 
images or muscular images.’’”? According to the images by which a 
person learns best we speak of visual, auditory, and motor memory 


1 Daniel Starch, Educational Psychology, (1927), p. 52. By permission of The 
Macmillan Company. 

2 Ibid., p. 51. 

* Ibid., p. 30. 

* McGeoch in Robinson and Robinson, Readings in General Psychology (1929), 
p. 382. By permission of University of Chicago Press. 

* William Henry Pyle, The Psychology of Learning (Baltimore, 1921), p. 144 
By permission of Warwik and York. 

* Charles Hubbard Judd, Psychology of High School Subjects, (1927), p. 486. 
By permission of Ginn and Company. 

7 Ibid., p. 103. 
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respectively. We must be warned, however, against believing that 
the human race is sharply divided into visuals, audils, and motils, 
as the extreme types are sometimes called. On the contrary, nearly 
all persons have all types of images which are combined in different 
individuals in varying proportions.* Each phase of memory exists, 
no doubt, in an endless variety of degrees of strength and weakness, 
and if the types of memory could be determined with absolute ex- 
actness for each person, we would probably find how prodigiously 
versatile nature really is. Memory can most probably vary in every 
imaginable mode and degree from the rare one-sided visual, audi- 
tory, or motor type to the ideally balanced or mixed type. A brief 
study of the different extreme types in regard to language is, in 
spite of our rather defective knowledge of this problem, fascinat- 
ing and instructive.?® 

For persons of the strongly visual type, not the sound but the 
graphic form of the word is dominant in forming linguistic con- 
cepts. Those who think in terms of graphic word forms visualize 
written or printed words, and in speaking they read these words. 
They easily remember the position of stanzas, lines, and words on 
the printed page. Writing and seeing things written is extremely 
important for them. The astounding performances of the mathe- 
matical prodigy are frequently due to this type of memory,'° for he 
can easily visualize impressions in transposed order." Philologica] 
talent is mostly based on visual memory; practical mastery of 
language is largely based on auditory memory.” 

The student with an extreme, one-sided visual memory is slow 
in learning a foreign language." In hearing he tries to visualize 
the spoken word. His memory for sounds, pitch, and intonation is 
poor, and naturally also his pronunciation. When corrected, he 
annotates the words he has mispronounced and then visualizes his 
annotations. Unfortunately such a process does not prevent him 
from making the same mistakes again and again. Only with great 


® Starch, pp. 181 ff.; also E. Meumann, The Psychology of Learning (1913), p. 
193. By permission of D. Appleton and Company. 

* William Stern, Die differentielle Psychologie in ihren methodischen Grund- 
lagen (Leipzig, 1921). 

10 Bruno Eggert, Der psychologische Zusammenhang in der Didaktik des neu- 
sprachlichen Reformunterrichts (Berlin, 1904), p. 48. 

11 Meumann, p. 229. 

12 Eggert, p. 48. 
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difficulty and endurance may he learn to understand a foreign 
language, and with still more difficulty to speak it. Formal gram- 
mar is comparatively easy for him because he readily visualizes in- 
flectional endings, declensions, and complete paradigms. Transla- 
tion into the foreign idiom he finds easier than free composition. He 
usually inclines to theoretical knowledge rather than practical 
skill. His success or failure depends upon the degree to which his 
strong visual memory is capable of using the support of motor and 
auditory images. When left alone he usually becomes discouraged 
and fails; when given individual advice and occasional help he is 
likely to pass the course after a heroic struggle. 

A person of the auditory type is apt to think mostly in spoken 
words. His visual and motor images play a subordinate part. In 
reading, the inner voice is distinctly heard; in writing, the inner 
speech distinctly dictates what is written.’® Persons who belong to 
this type are disturbed by sounds, music, or noises as severely as 
an extreme visualizer is disturbed by visual stimuli not pertaining 
to the material to be learned.'® 

The student endowed with this type of memory learns language 
more easily than the extreme visualizer. He readily retains words 
and phrases presented orally. Having a keen ear for sounds, pitch, 
and rhythm he is apt to be a good practical phonetician. Usually 
he is fond of music, and may play an instrument. Inflections, de- 
clensions, and forms of grammar are more difficult for him than 
functional grammar which he learns by ear. He has an instinctive 
aversion for correct grammatical forms and relies more on feeling 
and intuition than on exact knowledge. When subjected to the 
grammar method he is likely to be a complete failure, while a more 
direct auditory method produces far better results in his case. His 
translation into the foreign language, even of the simplest sentence, 


8 This and the subsequent paragraphs on extreme memory types in reference 
to language learning are based on my own observations made during many years of 
teaching; they are here offered not as scientifically established facts but merely as 
suggestions which may be interesting, helpful, or both. 

4 Helpful advice for students with specific difficulties is given in two pamphlets, 
both published by the University of Chicago Press: How to Study Modern Languages 
in High School (1925), and How to Study Modern Languages in College (1925). 

6 Victor Egger, La parole intérieure (Paris, 1881), is a most excellent and able 
exposition of the predominantly auditory type of memory in regard to language. 

 Meumann, p. 98. 
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is poor; his free composition is better because it is based on lan- 
guage which he simply reproduces by means of his good auditory 
memory, though with a liberal number of misspellings and incor- 
rect forms and constructions. 

The one-sided motor type shows a distinct facility for thinking 
in images of motor activity. In speaking, neither visual nor audi- 
tory images play an important part; speech-motor and hand-motor 
images predominate. Words are clearly felt as being spoken. In 
reading, he grasps word for word and syllable for syllable, always 
feeling distinctly the movements implied in active articulation.” 

A person with this extreme motor type of memory, which is 
fortunately very rare, is usually a failure in language study. His 
progress is unnoticeable or extremely slow; and his performance 
is painful to himself, the class, and his instructor, who all deserve 
sincere sympathy. The motor images produced by writing, pro- 
nouncing, and reading are almost his only means of acquiring the 
manifold skills implied in language study. After a semester or two 
of vain effort he is usually forced to give up. 

Most favorable and by far most common is the mixed or bal- 
anced type of memory in which the ability to retain by visual, 
auditory, or motor images is combined. As stated before, the de- 
gree of strength in the various images as well as the predominance 
of one type over the others may vary indefinitely; but when all the 
three phases of memory are superior in strength we have the ideal 
student of language. For he combines all the strong points of the 
extreme types, and has none of their failings. He learns language re- 
gardless of method and instructor. Unable to recognize his talent, 
a teacher may annoy or inhibit him, but can hardly keep him from 
learning as much as circumstances allow. His critical mind is often 
the only reason why his teacher prepares the lesson of the day, for 
his intelligent questions are always either stimulating, embarras- 
sing, or perhaps even both. All phases of language come easy to 
him. Pronunciation and intonation offer as little difficulty as vo- 


17 Bruno Eggert, pp. 48 ff.; also see Stricker, Studien tiber die S prachvorstellun- 
gen (Wien, 1880), and Dodge, Die motorische W ortvorstellung (Halle, 1890). Because 
Stricker represents the extreme type of motor memory his book is very interesting 
and stimulating. The predominantly auditory type is presented by Victor Egger in 
La parole intérieure. Both authors are aptly criticized by Gilbert Ballet (in Le Lan- 
gage intérieur et les diverses formes de l’aphasie, Paris, 1886, pp. 46 ff.) because both 
generalize unduly, believing that their specific type of memory is universal. 
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cabulary, idiom, and sentence structure. His oral reading is good; 
and with little encouragement, he begins early in the elementary 
course to use orally the simpler forms of language. His knowledge of 
formal and functional grammar is equally excellent. Natural feel- 
ing for forms of language is checked in him by exact knowledge. 
Translation into the foreign language and free composition he does 
with equal ease. He notices and delights in every contradiction in 
which his instructor or his textbook may become involved, and un- 
failingly he speeds up the progress of his class. Often there is one 
like him, or nearly like him, in a class of thirty, sometimes there are 
two, and sometimes, alas, none. When he is absent the spirit of the 
class is affected, and when he leaves at the end of the course his 
instructor, provided he has good sense, is sad. 

It is natural that such vast differences in the native gifts of 
students should have raised several interesting questions. The 
first one concerns the mode of presentation; the second the advisa- 
bility of adapting the method to the individual’s type of memory. 

Do students learn most easily when we present the material (1) 
to the eye and the ear combined with motor activity, or is it more 
effective to present it (2) to the ear alone, or (3) to the eye alone, 
or (4) to the eye and the ear at the same time? Here the findings of 
even the most careful experimental psychologists differ. Meumann 
is convinced that auditory presentation is best for younger chil- 
dren; that beyond the intermediate classes visual presentation 
gains in effectiveness; and that in upper classes visual presenta- 
tion is best. According to Pohlmann, auditory-visual presentation 
is most advantageous; purely auditory is slightly less favorable; 
still less effective is purely visual, and least effective visual-audi- 
tory-motor presentation.!* Henmon reports that pure auditory pres- 
entation is most successful, that combined visual-auditory is less 
favorable, visual-auditory-motor still less so, and least of all pure 
visual presentation!!® McGeoch, in Robinson and Robinson, evalu- 
ates these conflicting results in this way: “Now vision and now 
audition has been declared superior, but always by relatively small 
amounts. With regard to these two modalities, the net result seems 
to be that neither can claim an inherent superiority. Which one 


18 Meumann, p. 152. 
19 Starch, p. 184. 
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gives the best results is a function of the habitual usage of the sub- 
ject and the particular material to be mastered.’”° 

Certain aspects of this problem seem to have been disregarded by 
its investigators. The results of experiments, however carefully 
conducted, are bound to vary with the variations in the types of 
memory represented in the group tested. While a thousand 
groups of a certain number of individuals will, when tested, yield 
certain definite norms, one or several of a thousand groups of in- 
dividuals, so tested, are apt to vary greatly from this norm in 
specific aspects. For instance: one thousand college classes will, if 
carefully tested by experienced experimenters, enable us to say 
that the average group of thirty students reacts in a definite way 
to specific stimuli; while to make a broad generalization on the 
basis of a single one of these thousand groups may be quite mis- 
leading. Within my rather long teaching practice I have taught 
groups of thirty students in which none was superior, hardly five 
could be termed good, and the rest ranked slightly below average. 
I have dealt with groups of the same number with eight superior 
and as many as eleven good students; and once I have had the 
privilege of teaching a single group of eight superior students. Am 
I wrong in inferring that experiments designed to establish the 
optimum mode of presentation are not generally valid, but valid 
only for the group tested? 

It seems obvious also that young children in the early grades, 
where they read and write with difficulty, will profit more by an 
auditory presentation of language than by an auditory-visual pres- 
entation. In the latter case, they would be made to face two diffi- 
culties at the same time, that of reading and that of overcoming the 
difficulties inherent in the sounds and meanings of the foreign 
words and sentences. Visual stimuli of printed words and sentences 
can be helpful only in proportion to the child’s ability to read and 
understand. Hence, it is in the early grades that auditory presenta- 
tion by object lessons is probably most justified and most effective. 
The more mature the student becomes the more is he apt to dislike 
purely auditory presentation; college students, and especially 
graduate college students, consider it a waste of time, not because 
of any prejudice, but because they usually have no more than 50 
to 150 class hours to devote to their foreign language, and therefore 


20 McGeoch in Robinson and Robinson, p. 386; see also Starch, p. 182. 
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feel keenly that they need the full power of all their senses at all 
times to achieve success in such a brief period of time. 

The significance of the much disputed question of presentation 
has probably been vastly exaggerated; for effectiveness does not 
depend so much on the appeal to one sense or another as it de- 
pends upon the intensity and vividness of impressions, on the fre- 
quency with which impressions are repeated, on the wealth of firm 
associations; and last, not least, on the interest, eagerness and will 
to conquer which each individual learner brings to the subject. 

The second question brought up by the difference in the types 
of memory is whether or not it is advisable and feasible to change 
the class method according to individual needs. The simple answer 
seems to be: in private instruction the method should fit the indi- 
vidual’s type of memory, his aim, and the time at his disposal as 
nearly as possible; in class instruction it cannot fit the individual 
so exactly. In private teaching the ‘“‘best method”’ becomes a pos- 
sibility; in class teaching it remains an ideal as far as the individual 
student is concerned. The private teacher is ordinarily foreign- 
born, without any philological training, without a thorough knowl- 
edge of his students’ vernacular and background, and with a mini- 
mum of experience in teaching what he proudly calls his own and 
entirely new, original, and scientific method, with much emphasis 
on “scientific.” He usually teaches an unorganized hodge-podge 
(rudis indigestaque moles) which is neither original, nor new, nor 
scientific. For this reason the ‘“‘best method” which might be con- 
structed by an experienced, well-trained instructor for an individ- 
ual with a definite aim to be reached in a definite length of time, 
is very rarely used. 

The class method is, ideally speaking, a best possible procedure 
which should not be changed for the sake of a few students with 
extreme, one-sided types of memory. The fastest learner should be 
permitted to speed up the slow one, but the slow one must never 
be allowed to delay the progress of the whole class. Moreover, it 
is generally believed that all aspects of memory can be modified by 
training,’ and that all its functions are, therefore, capable of im- 
provement.” The student actually profits by attempting to adapt 

*1 Meumann, p. 226. 


* Edward L. Thorndike, Educational Psychology, Briefer Course (New York, 
1923), p. 194. 
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himself to the task of the class method.” Besides, adaptation is, 
in a sense, natural. Instinctively we try to find the point of least 
resistance to achieve success. This fact, which we may call “‘the 
law of lethargy”’ in daily life, functions also in learning. The in- 
dividual who belongs to a pure type endeavors to transform into 
his own favored imagery the sensory impressions which he re- 
ceives.** If this is true, he will certainly be benefited greatly by 
training the weaker parts of his memory which he is usually forced 
to do by the class method; for language learning implies all phases 
of memory, auditory, visual, and motor; and only through habit- 
ual and effective use of all sorts of images can lasting success be 
achieved. 
PETER J. HAGBOLDT 
University of Chicago 


% W. B. Pillsbury, Education as the Psychologist Sees It (1926), p. 179. By per- 
mission of The Macmillan Company. 
24 Meumann, p. 195. 








THREE LITTLE WORDS WE OFTEN SEE! 


(Author’s summary.—Le, la, and lo: assorted curiosities of pronominal usage; some 
plausible explanations reviewed, and an asperity soothed; an academy errant, and 
the poetic possibilities of the accusative; a doubtful dative and the strange case of 
the charitable lady; the philosophical problem raised by a boy’s letter; and other 
oblique adventures.) 


“Tu enim, Caesar, civitatem dare potes hominibus, verbo non potes.” 
(Suetonius, De Grammaticis, 22.) 
‘And thereupon these errors are arose.” 
(Comedy of Errors, v, i, 388.) 


‘‘Miren vuestras mercedes con qué cara podfa decir este escudero que ésta es 
bacfa, y no el yelmo que yo he dicho.” .. . “En eso no hay duda,” dijo Sancho, 
“porque desde que mi sefior le gané hasta agora no ha hecho con él mds de una 
batalla, cuando libré a los sin ventura encadenados; y si no fuera por este baciyelmo 
no lo pasara entonces muy bien.” . . . “‘!V4lame Dios!” dijo a esta sazén el barbero 
burlado, “:Que es posible que tanta gente honrada diga que ésta no es bacfa, sino 
yelmo? Cosa parece ésta que puede poner en admiraci6n a toda una Universidad, 
por discreta que sea.” 

(Don Quijote, 1, xlv.) 


T HAS been feelingly said that what this country chiefly needs is 

a good five cent cigar.? By the same token, what Spain most 
lacks, now that she has her Republic(may it live long and prosper!), 
is a reliable third person, with fast colors, guaranteed not to run. 
Don Andrés Bello said that time for reform had not come, but an 
eventful century has passed and that time would seem to have 
arrived. 

Yet consider. If the Patres Conscripti should act, or the Acad- 
emy compound with the heterodox, think what we should lose! The 
dative and accusative tourneys, held since long before the days of 
Amadis, would tend to disappear, like hawking, like the minstrel 
show, or Uncle Tom. Who would not regret it? Accusative Leistas 
and Accusative Lojistas, Dative Laistas and Dative Leifstas, 
champions of the Singular Dative Plural, champions of the Dative 
Accusative in se-clauses—all these and more would cease to add 
to the gayety of nations. Could we without a pang wall off the 


1 Read at the meeting of the National Education Association, before the Los 
Angeles chapter, American Association of Teachers of Spanish, at Los Angeles, 
June 30, 1931. 

* There are only two wooden Indians remaining in front of cigar stores in 
America. Mebbe the others all went looking for a good five-cent cigar. (News item.) 
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leafy byways and travel only the hard highway of etymological 
regularity? Would it please us were the Spanish to hush up their 
merry little family row, which they so greatly enjoy for its own 
sake, and doubtless find additionally delightful because it has no 
parallel among other peoples? No, say I. Life would be dull if the 
confusion of tongues were ended. Happily, the New Psychology 
and the Old Testament seem to promise it immortality. 

I shall not offer here a critical study of any of the schisms, only 
some incomplete but possibly entertaining notes, with no pre- 
tension to originality; this is just a little review of the pronominal 
situation, which, here and there, is rather amusing. 

But first it may be interesting to recall (I shall draw the sketch 
from the fascinating Sobre el ‘‘le’’ y el “‘la’’ of Sefior Cotarelo) some 
earlier experiences of the pronouns, beginning with Maestro Elio 
Antonio de Nebrija, the protégé of Queen Isabella, who in the 
famous year 1492 gave /e and /es as “‘comunes de tres géneros” 
in the dative, and ignored any alternative forms. Early in the 
sixteenth century /a crept into that case sporadically, but not till 
we come to the Trilingiie of Correas in 1627 do we find /a preferred, 
with the remark that /e was more usual with the masses, who con- 
stantly confused the two forms, but surely not more than Correas 
himself, for here is his scheme for both dative and accusative: 
le, la, lo; les, las—‘‘monstruoso desbarajuste gramatical, que 
prueba una vez mas la falta de juicio de aquel hombre.” The best 
grammarian of Correas’ century was Padre Juan Villar, whose 
treatise, published in 1651, prescribes the use of Je in the feminine 
dative and specifically reprehends the use of /a. Nevertheless, 
in the eighteenth century /a was continuing to spread, largely 
because of its vogue at court and its adoption by some first-rate 
writers such as Iriarte and the younger Moratin. The Academy’s 
confusion reflects the state of pronominal syntax when in 1734 
its first dictionary, “de autoridades,” directed that /a be employed 
“en los casos oblicuos’’ and added two examples both of which 
exhibit accusatives. As for /e, “it is sometimes elegantly used to 
represent feminine nouns, especially when dative’; but in the 
plural the opposite recommendation was made, /es alone being 
allowable and /as not admitted to the dative at all. The best gram- 
marians of that time shared the Academy’s uncertainty, for 
Gayoso’s Gramdtica in 1769 gave la and Jas for both cases, while 
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in the same year Padre Benito de San Pedro in his Arte gave le 
and Jes as the feminine forms for ‘‘el caso oblicuo”’; Jovellanos was 
no clearer in his Rudimentos, and the Academy’s three earliest 
editions of its Gramdtica, 1771, 1772, and 1781, is little better, 
giving both the following as examples of the “significacién directa”’: 
“A ella Je esté bien” and “Diganla lo que quieran.”” Garcés was 
equally obscure in his Fundamento of 1781, giving an accusative 
la as an example of the dative. 

Then in 1796 came the Academy’s fourth edition of its Gramd- 
tica, wherein for the first time there is a perfectly clear statement 
of doctrine: ‘‘E] [pronombre dativo] de singular sera Je, y les el 
de plural, de cualquier género que sea, cuya diferencia dependera 
claramente del contexto de la oracién. El acusative de singular 
sera le y el de plural Jos quando el nombre sea masculino, y siendo 
feminino, se diré en singular Ja y Jas en plural.’”’ Only one voice, 
Hermosilla’s, was raised, in 1826, against this decision, in his 
Arte de hablar; the many other nineteenth century writers ac- 
cepted the Academy’s ruling. Among these was Salva, whose im- 
portant grammar, first appearing in 1830, defended the Academy’s 
position, but admitted the propriety of Ja in the dative for the 
avoidance of those rare ambiguities that might result from a neces- 
sary sentence arrangement. The Academy’s 1796 rule was left 
undisturbed through all subsequent editions, with no variation 
until in 1870 a footnote was inserted: “‘No faltan autores de nota 
que usan en dativo las formas /a y Jas, idénticas a las de acusativo. 
Ejemplo es que no debe imitarse.”’ 

This brings us down to the grammarians whom I shall es- 
pecially quote: Salvd, a Valencian; Bello, a Caracas-born Chilean; 
and Cuervo, a Colombian. 

Don Vicente Salva y Pérez was at twenty a professor of Greek 
but Napoleon’s invasion removed him to the publishing business. 
Fernando VII exiled him, but under the Constitution of 1812 he 
became a regidor of his native Valencia, and then a deputy in the 
Cortes. Exiled again under the Restoration, he opened in London 
a publishing house. Author of many catalogues and bibliographies 
and of three dictionaries, he also wrote a Gramédtica, published in 
Paris in 1830, and still well known. 

Across the Atlantic and across the Andes we see the next 
leading light, Don Andrés Bello, of Santiago de Chile. He was 
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secretary to Bolivar in London, and remained there when the 
diplomatic mission ended, until called by the government of Chile 
to edit the official organ, El Araucano, and then to become secre- 
tary of the Foreign Office. We now chiefly know him as the founder 
of the University of Santiago and as a great grammarian, who, 
while still in his twenties, began his grammatical writings and 
continued them for thirty years before his Amdlisis appeared in 
1840. But such was also his political reputation that in 1864 the 
United States selected him as arbitrator of a question with Ecua- 
dor, and Peru and Colombia did the same the next year. In fact, 
no other has so deeply impressed both his culture and public policy 
on the South American states. 

Bello was a warm admirer of Salva: “I regard the Gramética 
of Don Vicente Salva as the most copious store of Castilian usage, 
a book that anyone aspiring to speak and write our language cor- 
rectly should read and consult frequently.’”? And whereas Salva’s 
mantle fell upon Bello, that of Bello fell upon Don Rufino José 
Cuervo, his pupil, disciple, and successor. 

Cuervo, though born in Bogotd, lived.in Paris from 1882 till 
his death in 1911. His monumental studies and their masterly 
presentation were heartily praised by such as Juan Valera, who 
called him “el mds profundo conocedor de la lengua castellana’’: 
a judgment that stands to this day. Thanks to his labors, Colombia 
is regarded as the classic land of Spanish American linguistics. 
Among those labors are the A puntaciones criticas sobre el lenguaje 
bogotano, influential throughout the Spanish-speaking world; and 
the Notas to Cuervo’s revision of Bello’s Gramdtica, declared by 
Cejador to be of double the value of the Gramdtica. But Cuervo’s 
magnum opus is the Diccionario de Construccién y Régimen. Al- 
though this splendid masterpiece was completed, only the first 
five letters have thus far been published, but the fragment reveals 
an unrivaled accomplishment. The manuscript of the remainder 
was left by Cuervo’s will to the Colombian Academy, and no event 
in lexicography is more eagerly awaited than the action of the 
Academy in this matter. Colombia could do nothing handsomer 
than to hasten the appearance of this great dictionary. 

One other South American may be mentioned, another Co- 
lombian, Don Marco Fidel Sudrez, who when a young teacher won 
admittance to the Colombian Academy by his Ensayo sobre la 
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Gramdatica Castellana de Bello, published in 1881. Like Bello in 
Chile, Sudrez became a political leader as well as a scholar, and 
as Minister for Foreign Affairs took a lively part in the 1914 treaty 
negotiations with the United States concerning Panama; and in 
1918 he was elected President of the Republic. For all that, he 
has retained his eminence in linguistics to such an extent that 
Cejador says he and Antonio Gémez Restrepo ‘“‘form the most 
considerable pair of litterateurs in their country today.” 

Mention should also be made of Del Latsmo, Letsmo y Lotsmo, 
by José A. Rodriguez Garcia, a thesis for the doctorate in phi- 
losophy at the Universidad de la Habana, which was published 
by the University in 1900 in its Bibliografta de la gramética y 
lexicografta y sus estudios afines, of which it appears as No. 42 
(pp. 129-200) of Monographs. This study by Dr. Rodriguez 
Garcia, who subsequently became a prominent professor at Havana 
University, was written without acquaintance with Cuervo’s final 
study of the subject and consists almost entirely of quotations to 
show the latsmo (with which the author is in warm sympathy) of 
writers of all periods and qualities. 

Enough of biography. Let us return to our -istas, and first to 
the accusative ones. 


I. AccusATIVE Lo AND ACCUSATIVE Le 


The Academy did an amusing thing in the year 1796 in the 
fourth edition of its Gramdtica, where, in disposing of the plural 
accusative, it took a bold step, under the very nose of leista Castile, 
in favor of the etymologically correct Jos, by summarily ejecting 
the trespasser Jes. But, far from ejecting also the singular, Je, on 
the same etymological ground, the Academy astonishingly went 
to the other extreme and threw out Jo, which was the sole lawful 
heir to the premises, holding from his forefather illum as truly as 
los held from iilos; that is, by unbroken succession. And, not 
satisfied with this highhanded injustice, and perhaps actuated, 
as even academicians may be, by resentment against one it had 
abused, the Academy must needs be vindictive and go out of its 
way to cast retroactive obloquy on poor Jo, whose presence in the 
accusative case the Academy condemned in the works of the great 
writers, all and singular, of bygone days! One can see already that 
books on grammar may yield a little pleasantry now and then. 
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Other generations of academicians worried over this absurdity 
and applied absurd remedies, remindful of our Congress and its 
tariff acts. Lo was repatriated, and Jes was naturalized; then lo 
was smiled on and Jes was frowned on and finally got rid of entirely: 
“‘Usar la forma Jes en acusativo es reprensible incorreccién.”’ 
(Gram. 219c). But how it was done is not explained. Is foul play 
hidden in that silence? The Academy, in clumsy sentences (Gram. 
246c), makes /e the peer of Jo, then curtly says: ‘‘Pero en el acusa- 
tivo de plural no puede admitirse la confusién de género.’’ Why 
not? No answer. Except this: ‘‘Y seria de desear que en el acusa- 
tivo de singular se hiciese la misma distincién, dejando la forma 
le sdlo para el dativo.’”’ Naturally, the leistas rage at this; but they 
do not argue; rage and argument do not mix well. Cuervo points 
out that: 

The reliance of the lefstas is on what they wrongly presume to be an analogy 
between /e, /a and Jo with other words of three endings, one for each of the three 
genders, such as este, esta, and esto, where the ending -e is always masculine and -o 
always neuter. From this the lefstas conclude that the accusative, likewise of three 
genders, should have a distinctive ending for each, with Je corresponding to este, and 


so on. 
In thus reasoning, the lefstas forget that the endings of the demonstratives 


este, etc., correspond to the Latin nominative, whereas the personal pronoun comes 
from the Latin accusative, which results for the three genders in /o, Ja, and Jo; that 
is, Jo for both masculine and neuter. 

Neither have the lefstas observed that the accusative function of Je is adven- 
titious, for in origin and early use it was not accusative, only dative. So there is no 
proper comparison possible. The alleged argument starts out by begging the ques- 
tion, assuming an historical equality necessary to the argument. But the equality 
is purely imaginary. 

Cuervo then gives some convincing reasons which the leistas 
themselves should have urged; for instance, the phonetic peculiari- 
ties of enclitics, as in: ‘‘Joseph compré una sdbana, y quitandole, 
lo envolvié en la sdbana, y Jo puso en un sepulcro.”’ Here, since the 
intensity diminishes toward the end of quitdndole, one may say 
that the vowel requiring the least effort to pronounce is preferred. 
On the other hand, though this is not so probable, Je may perhaps 
be chosen for the sake of assimilation to a neighboring vowel, as 
in: “que conociéndolo no se atrevieron a acometerle.”’ 

Again, consider the morphology. In the early documents we 
find the vowel of me, te, and se suppressed in a multitude of in- 
stances and the consonant incorporated into the preceding word, 
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as in: “‘a lo quem semeja.” By analogy with me, te, se, the vowel 
was also suppressed in Jo when the consonant became enclitic, 
as in: “Nol coge nadi en casa.” It was not the usual e that was 
suppressed, but no matter: there was no leista question in those 
good old days, and the early scribes saw no impropriety in intro- 
ducing /e into the society of me, te, and se; nor did their unacademi- 
cal minds see any reason for letting in /e while shutting out Jes. 

Passing from morphology to syntax, again we find excuses for 
accusative /e and Jes, and again they are instances of analogy. We 
incline to put the pronoun in the dative with a large number of 
verbs whenever the subject is a thing, by analogy with the more 
usual personal subject of such a verb, as in: ‘‘La suerte que le 
amenaza.”’ We incline to the dative for another reason also, namely 
the alternative regimen of many verbs, as in: “Los ensefia a 
dibujar, Les ensefia el dibujo.’”’ As the dative use often prevails 
in frequency, the preponderance brings about a conversion of all 
the objects into the dative; thus we have not only “‘Les ensejia el 
dibujo” but also ‘‘Les ensefia a dibujar.”’ 

Thus far from Cuervo’s very interesting Nota 121; and in the 
wonderful Diccionario de Construcci6n y Régimen he says: 

The use of the preposition a for the accusative, especially for persons, is really 
the use of a dative form; and probably the conjunctive form /e is also a mere dative 
accusatively applied, as the preposition is, in view of the genius of the language, 
which prefers to regard persons as losing or gaining by an action, whereas it regards 
an inanimate object as not susceptible of such results. 

Thus the use of /e for Jo may be regarded as a mere elegance, but not as a re- 
quirement... . / And it is credible that a choice may be made between /o and /e either 
by instinct or after deliberation, for reasons either purely logical or purely euphonic. 
And it is also credible that the choice cannot be reduced to a rule. It is perhaps a 


distinction that no one can understand except those that have the same taste and 
sensitiveness as the writers that make the distinction. 


It would seem, then, that phonetics, morphology, syntax, and 
sensitive taste all show the prescriptive if not the original right 
of Je and les to enter the accusative case; the leistas’ lame argu- 
ments are quite unnecessary, except to add gayety to the Spanish 
scene. 

But neither /o nor /e has heeded the talk about them and thought 
lavished on them, but have followed instead the course of popular 
usage, especially headstrong in their case, because they, as Cuervo 
points out, are purely representative words, that is, being pro- 
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nouns, they are merely symbols, the names of names, as C is the 
symbol of the name of the element carbon, or x the symbol of the 
ration of 1 to 3.14159265, while Ph. D. is frequently the symbol of 
several misspent years, or as T. Swann Harding puts it: “‘a vacuum 
surrounded by an education.’”’ Hence representative words are 
uttered without reflection (by all but the -istas), since what they 
stand for is not directly apprehensible. Quick little words such as 
lo and Je leap nimbly over the linguapalatal hurdle and slip glibly 
into speech; and this they do with extreme frequency, for Spanish 
is lavish of pronouns. 

Naturally, then, the wrangles of the -istas have not attracted 
wide attention. But the factions seek not to please the public, 
only to discomfit each other, and are not to be deprived of their 
delightful quarrel by any such considerations as those above given; 
there is no compromise in an -ista, as there never is in true re- 
formers. None of your romantic nonsense! cry these two-fisted 
but one-minded men; no delicate distinctions, merely unmistaka- 
bility, my kind of unmistakability! 

But presently (a century ago) a conciliatory suggestion was 
to be made. For now comes Don Vicente Salva, inspired perhaps by 
Clemencin and Villanueva, and intervenes with a reasonable pro- 
posal of compromise, so similar to those of diplomacy that its 
author might well be honored by naming it ‘““The Treaty of Salva”’; 
it is as follows. 

1. Let Je represent accusative persons, and also personified things. 

2. Let Jo stand only for things not personified. 


3. But when a verb usually denoting action on inanimate objects denotes in- 
stead an action on a person, let /o represent that person. 


From across the Atlantic and across the Andes, Don Andrés 
Bello, from a continent principally inhabited by loistas, gallantly 
accepted the proposal, saying: 

Some writers reject le, others Jo, and the fact is that even those that pronounce 
for one or the other sometimes unwittingly transgress in their writings their own 


doctrine. The doctrine which seems to me somewhat to approximate the best usage 
is that of Don Vicente Salva. 


Bello then states Salv4’s proposal and illustrates it with 
sentences: 


1. Se dice de un ladrén que /e prendieron; del mar embravecido por la tempe- 
stad que los marineros /e temen; 
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2. de un campo que /o cultivan; 

3. y como que pierden los seres racionales este carfcter cuando la accién que 
recae sobre ellos es de las que se ejercen frecuentemente sobre lo inanimado, no 
disonar4 el decirse que a un hombre /o partieron por medio, o que /o hicieron afiicos. 
Si con el verbo perder se significa dejar de tener, podr& decirse de un hijo difunto 
que lo perdieron los padres; si se significa depravar, inducir al vicio, se dira bien de 
un joven que los malos ejemplos /e perdieron. (Gram. 928.) 


Bello concludes this subject by observing that, “‘como es 
imposible reducir a reglas los antojos de la imaginacién, la variedad 
que se observa en las formas de este acusativo es menos extrafia 
de lo que a primera vista parece.” 

Thus we have, on either hand, the dyed-in-the-wool lofstas 
and the never-say-die leistas, while between them pacifyingly 
stand the Salva-Bello-Cuervo middle-of-the-roadsters, and the 
Academy. Which has the best of it, the bitter-enders or the lati- 
tudinarians? The loistas, probably. In spite of the still abounding 
vigor of the leistas, I fear for them. They seem to be on the way 
to rarity, like the buffalo. With the Academy and the great gram- 
marians in accord, with most of Spain and all the New World 
decidedly loistic, the matter is regrettably in sight of settlement. 
Regrettably because, since there is no clear distinction in nature 
between animate and inanimate, and since the human mind recog- 
nizes infinitely varying degrees of life and personality, it would 
seem that when a language has an admirable device for showing 
delicate distinctions it would be folly to cast it aside. For instance, 
Rubén Dario, in Cancién de oto, is telling how life, or fate, has 
seduced and destroyed the innocent dream of his youth: 


En sus brazos tomé mi ensuefio 
y Jo arrull6 como a un bebé; 

y le mat6, triste y pequefio, 
falto de luz, falto de fe. 


As Bello said: ‘““Es imposible reducir a reglas los antojos de la 
imaginacién’”’; and as Cuervo said: “It is credible that the choice 
cannot be reduced to a rule; it is perhaps a distinction that no one 
can understand except those that have the same taste and sen- 
sitiveness as the writers who make the distinction.’”’ Why, then, 
worry about etymology? Why not delight in the poetry of ‘‘verbos 
cuyos delicadisimos accidentes ya inclinan el régimen al acusativo 
ya al dativo,” as Cuervo happily phrases it? 
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The only real puzzle is the plural. To use les “es reprensible 
incorreccién,” says the Academy. Salva gave los without comment. 
Bello remarked that Jes occurs so frequently in celebrated writers 
of all periods that “to condemn it would be excessive severity.” 
Don Pedro Fortoul-Hurtado, in his valuable Dificultades de la 
Diccién Castellana, observes that “although it is certainly to be 
recommended that Jos be reserved for the accusative exclusively, 
and Jes for the dative alone, it will not do to condemn as a solecism 
a failure to preserve that distinction. The promiscuity of Jos and 
Jes has figured in the most illustrious literature from the great 
days of old down to the present hour.’’ Cuervo expressed no judg- 
ment, merely including the plural in explaining how both /e and 
les entered the accusative. 

But why should the question have split along the number line 
at all, at any time? No authority seems to have gone into this. 
Here is the masterly explanation given to the youth of the land by 
the Academy’s Epitome: 

P. 2Por qué en el acusativo de singular del pronombre é/ hay las dos formas /e 

lo? 
, R. Porque el uso autoriza a emplear indistintamente una u otra forma; v. gr.: 
“Te vi’ 0 “lo vi.” 
P. zY por qué en plural no sucede lo mismo? 


R. Porque es falta intolerable usar Jes como acusativo, diciendo, por ejemplo: 
“les vi’’ en lugar de “Jos vi.” 


Such an answer to the eager young questioner suggests that the 
Epitome might well have been named instead Catequismo since 
it demands of the catechized nothing but faith. 

But we must turn to the Dative Case, which we shall find in a 
rather desperate state. 


II. DATIVE IN Se-CONSTRUCTION 


On the way to the Dative Case, we may glance at a side show, 
a baciyelmo question between the Academy on the one hand and 
Salv4, Bello, and Cuervo on the other, regarding the appropriate 
case of an object of the impersonal construction with se. 

In Cuervo’s A puntaciones Criticas, section 336, the following 
sentence is given as correct in speaking of a certain lady who was 
active in charitable errands: “‘Se Je hallaba siempre en los hos- 
pitales.’”” Cuervo says this Je is a dative and is correct, and em- 
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phatically condemns the “‘empalagoso”’ Castilian use of Ja in such 
impersonal constructions. Bello before him, and Salva before 
Bello, had also regarded the dative as correct here; Salva merely 
took the dative for granted, but Bello offers a rather far-fetched 
explanation (Gram. 791) as follows: 

1. The impersonal construction modifies the meaning of the 
verb. In the sentence ‘‘Se admira a los grandes hombres” the 
phrase ‘‘se admira”’ is equivalent to ‘‘se siente admiracién’’; and 
so on with other verbs. Hence “‘a los grandes hombres”’ would seem 
to be in the dative case. 

2. When ‘‘a los grandes hombres” is turned into a pronoun, 
we give it the dative form Jes. (Bello here ignores those that give 
it, instead, the accusative form /os.) 

3. As further evidence that the object is dative, note that the 
preposition a must in all instances be placed before indeclinable 
nouns. We cannot say ‘Se obedece los preceptos’’; only ‘‘Se 
obedece a los preceptos.” Hence “‘a los preceptos’’ and all other 
objects of the impersonal construction would seem to be dative. 

In view of all this, Bello lays down the rule that “In impersonal 
constructions an object which in the regular construction is ac- 
cusative is to be regarded as dative. Exception: In the feminine, 
la and Jas are to be preferred to /e and /es.”’ The exception of the 
feminine, Bello explains, is due to the frequent dative use of la 
and /as in this connection by the best writers, and their infrequent 
use of Je and les. 

I repeat that all this seems to me far-fetched; and I am no less 
surprised to find Cuervo, in his Nota 106 to this section of Bello, 
concluding a luminous review of this object of the se-construction 
in these dark words: ‘“The confusion of cases resulting from leismo 
in Castile prevents us from divining whether they felt the object 
of the impersonal construction to be a dative or an accusative; in 
either event, Jos and las are equally abusive, historically con- 
sidered.” In Cuervo’s opinion, “el instinto comin tiende a emplear 
el dativo en estas frases,” because popular instinct feels the se 
of the impersonal construction to be accusative; and as it is im- 
possible to introduce another accusative, the personal object is 
necessarily thought of as dative. The fact is, he continues, this 
se-construction ‘‘does not belong to normal syntax; the philologist 
can follow its history but he cannot parse it.”’ To prove this, the 
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Academy’s argument (Gram. 279c) is paraphrased: If in such a 
sentence as ‘‘A los delincuentes se /es acusa’’ the Jes were dative, 
it would still be so when the sentence is turned into the passive: 
“Los delincuentes son acusados.”’ But it is mot dative, you see. 
Hence it is accusative, and should therefore be Jos. To this, Cuervo 
replies that since the Academy views se as an accusative it has 
trapped itself in the impasse of two accusatives. But, he continues, 
since it is by no means well settled just what is the nature of this 
impersonal construction, it is better not to be too dogmatic about 
it, better to leave the impersonal construction to popular usage, 
which is decidedly in favor of the dative for the object of that 
construction. 

Well, I protest that the charitable lady, with whom we began, 
seems to me a perfect accusative. Moreover, I cannot follow the 
reasoning by which the Academy regards se as accusative. And if 
se is, on the other hand, what Cuervo calls it (A punt. 341), “‘the 
sign of impersonality,” it would seem that it is nominative, as 
clearly nominative as on in French, man in German, and one, you, 
they, people, etc., in English. But if se is nof nominative, why, I 
make bold to ask, why thrust it upon either of the oblique cases? 
Why not leave it without any case whatever, as a sort of particle? 
I am now in deep water and, I fear, in hot water; but, anyhow, the 
deportation of the accusative lady into dative territory seems to 
me unjust, especially of so charitable a lady, of whom I insist on 
saying, ‘‘Se Ja hallaba siempre en los hospitales.’’ God bless her! 
She never knew of her fame, and has gone in her innocence to 
that bliss which no grammarian can ever attain. 


III. THe SINGULAR DATIVE PLURAL 


We have just seen the dative usurping accusative functions. 
We shall now see it behaving peculiarly in its own parish. Perhaps 
its most puzzling performance is to appear in the singular as 
representative of a plural antecedent. This has been the source of 
much innocent merriment at the expense of a pretentious sabi- 
hondo from whose pronunciamentos the whole controversy, in its 
comical aspect, started. 

Truly, we ought to be grateful for Don Antonio Valbuena, and 
also for his most searching and pungent critic, Don Julio Casares, 
whom Valbuena must have overlooked when in 1910 he published 
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his pugnacious pamphlet called Notas Gramaticales: el la y el le, 
a title that gives no idea of its sprightliness. In the course of it 
Valbuena takes up—perhaps I should say grabs up—this /e with 
the plural antecedent, looks it over, throws it down, and calls it 
a mere absurdity. He forgot, I say, the formidable Casares, whose 
delight it is to hunt down just such game as Valbuena. In his 
Critica Efimera, in a chapter headed ‘‘Uso de /e por /es,’”’ Casares 
begins by presenting his compliments to Valbuena thus: 

From Sefior Valbuena, our “most learned philological critic,” there was to be 
expected precisely what he has said: “This /e seems to me a barbaridad, a solecism.” 


What is the use of cudgeling one’s brains when one can dispose of the matter at so 
slight a cost? 


What, indeed! Casares does not stop to comment on “‘barbari- 
dad” instead of “‘barbarismo”’ (perhaps “‘barbaridad”’ is just what 
Valbuena meant), and occupies fourteen lucid pages to show 
that the use of the singular dative with a plural antecedent cannot 
be disposed of so lightly. ‘‘Porque sabido es,”’ he quotes from a 
novel of Sefior Pinillos, ‘‘que Platén /e consentia la borrachera a 
los que pasaban de cuarenta afios, por ser Dionisio el dios que /e 
devuelve la alegria a los hombres.” ‘“‘This,”’ says Casares, “is a cor- 
ruption so frequent and so deeply rooted in the language as to be 
found equally among the populace, the academicians, and not a 
few writers of the Golden Age.’’ It is, besides, a rather pretty cor- 
ruption; for, says Cuervo (A punt. 335), ‘Among the things which 
grammarians regard as errors, there are few so congenial to our 
language.’’ Casares then goes on to relate the following anecdote. 

The son of Don Francisco Rodriguez Marin was one day 
reading to his father a letter he had just written to his mother, 
in which he said: 

“Escribeme pronto y dale muchos recuerdos a todos.”’ 

“Why did you write dale instead of dales?’”’ asked his father. 

“Because it means dale tu, and I wouldn’t say dales, in the 
plural, because /7 is singular.” 

When he heard this, the illustrious academician asked himself 
this question: ‘“‘May there not be in this phenomenon, rather than 
any other error, a simple error of intellectual optics, which makes 
us transpose subjects and objects?” 

Casares found this interesting enough to suggest a little search 
among the people in whom he might chance to detect the use of 
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le for Jes. And, sure enough, he found many, of both high and low 
degree, so using the pronoun. “‘And several of those I interrogated,” 
he says, “especially the more cultivated, gave me the same reason 
that Sefior Rodriguez Marin’s son had given to his father.” 

But the explanation that had appealed to Rodriguez Marin—a 
transposition of subject and object by an error of intellectual optics 
—did not satisfy Casares. On further investigation he found that 
in most instances the subject was plural as well as the object. 
“This,”’ he says, “‘is enough to prove conclusively that the error 
is not in a transposition of object and subject.’’ What, then, was 
the answer? 

Considerable light is thrown on the search by the early struggle 
of the language with the pronunciation of the s of the plural, re- 
sulting in the course of time in the form se where there was a con- 
currence of two cases. ‘“‘We see, therefore, that if the error should 
some day be sanctioned by universal use it will not lack an ancient 
precedent, though phonetics will not have figured in it largely 
since the chief cause of /es losing its s is to be sought in an entirely 
different field.” 

And here begins Casares’ own clever explanation, elaborately 
illustrated, which I must abridge to this: 

Through the superfluous use of /e in such sentences as “‘Dile 
a Pedro que venga,”’ the Je has become perfunctory, and therefore 
necessary; it has become what Casares calls ‘‘a routine of hearing,” 
an abuse if you will, but impossible to get rid of. Atrophy of func- 
tion has thus reduced this dative at times to the condition of a 
“mere expletive particle, used only to round out the locution.”’ 
Hence it is released from concordance. And there is another phase 
of it, with another release from concordance, when, superfluous 
as a pronoun, it acquires a strongly adverbial character. This quasi- 
adverbial /e has, indeed, become something like a pointer on a dial. 
In the sentence, it may point backward or forward, it may recall 
or announce the dative object, “‘without aspiring to represent it” 
with plenary powers. 


When I say, “Compra de mi parte alguna chucherfa para los nifios,” my listener 
does not know that the action of the verb is going to redound to the profit of any- 
body until I reach the end of the sentence. But if I say, “Cémprale de mi parte 
alguna chucheria a los nifios,’? I have scarcely uttered the verb with its enclitic 
before my listener is sure that the purchase is to be made for some third person. 
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This is the sort of sentence, with the pronoun in an anticipatory position, in 
which nearly all the certain instances of /e for les, whether ancient or recent, are to 
be found in my collection. 

With le reduced to the réle of an expletive or adverbial particle, it is no longer 
necessary to make the mental effort which would be indispensable if it had to agree 
with the object, sometimes a remote object. Furthermore, it is no longer necessary 
to force the voice in order to make audible in the atonic syllable the s of the plural. 

Such, in my opinion, is the explanation of the incorrect Je: an error, to begin 
with, in popular speech, and, afterward, in the speech of the cultivated. 


This uncontroversial study is too urbane to contribute to the 
sprightliness I began by applauding. But I can partially repair the 
defect with the help of Don Francisco Chabran, of whom I shall 
speak again later, who by good chance quotes from Valbuena the 
very sentence that attracted the attention of Casares: ‘‘Este le 
me parecié una barbaridad, un disparate.’’ Chabran’s retort is 
peppery enough: 

No hay que decirlo, no, Sr. Valbuena; basta haber lefdo sus desdichados artf- 
culos y folletos para comprender que asf serfa. 


Unfortunately, Sefior Chabran does not support his retort. 
And unless someone unknown to me has continued the discussion 
since the publication in 1918 of Critica Efimera, Julio Casares has 
the last word. 


IV. Dative LA AND LAs 


We come now to the controversy that has apparently roused 
the most interest; namely, the question whether /a is a proper 
dative; or, according to the extreme Left, whether /e is ever a proper 
feminine dative. 

I have just shown how completely Casares disposed of Val- 
buena in one regard, and now I shall tell how, in another, Valbuena 
again forgot the equipment of some of his readers. His chapter on 
Ja as a dative concludes with this Parthian shot: 

Summary: It is better for all to say, for even Jearned persons to say, /a rather 
than /e in the feminine dative, because it is more reasonable and more in conformity 
with genuine tradition. 

And as to persons not learned, who cannot distinguish one case from another, 


they are under even greater obligation to say and write Ja, in order to avoid uttering 
barbaridades. 


This conclusion, the petulant nature of the whole pamphlet, 
and earlier quarrelsome sallies, evoked several replies, the most 
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valuable being that of Don Emilio Cotarelo y Mori, whom it is 
always pleasant and profitable to read. His pamphlet, called Sobre 
el le y el la: cuestién gramatical, was published the same year as 
Valbuena’s tirade, 1910. Its conclusion is as follows: 


Grammar, etymology, authority, clarity, avoidance of ambiguity—all require 
the continued use of Je as the feminine dative, except on those very rare occasions 
when some unusual exigency of sentence arrangement makes /a preferable. 

This statement should be qualified by deference to any change in general usage. 
But none has occurred during the four centuries in which /a has been found in the 
dative. The Castilian people, who do not learn their language from books, particu- 
larly those of Madrid, will go on using /a in conversation with considerable fre- 
quency, while the rest of the nation and all Spanish America will go on using le 
—unless some strong lafsta current should prevail, a current much stronger and 
more lasting than that of the eighteenth century; or unless an opposing current 
should carry /a completely away. 


During the following year, 1911, appeared a study by the 
already mentioned D. Francisco Chabran, entitled Refutacién al 
opusculo ‘Notas gramaticales: ella y el le’ de D. Antonio Valbuena. 
Without opening the pamphlet one knows it is going to be amusing, 
with the word “refutacién”’ on the cover. And so it proved, for, 
in summing up, Sefior Chabran gives this final dig at the concluding 
sneer of Valbuena: 


The truly learned, those whose learning is not mere appliqué, always use /e 
in the dative, however feminine the antecedent may be. That the use of Ja is more 
reasonable and more in conformity with genuine tradition, let Sefior Valbuena and 
his followers believe. 

As to persons not learned, who cannot distinguish one case from another, they 
talk as they hear people talk. It is a true saying that “he that runs with wolves 
will learn to howl’’; but not after the manner of Sefior Valbuena. Furthermore, we 
cannot see why people not learned are, to use Sefior Valbuena’s word, “‘obliged’’ to 
say and write /a on all occasions in the feminine dative, since they do not under- 
stand anything about datives or feminines or any of the rest of it—Unless, per- 
chance, Sefior Valbuena means they are under obligation to blunder. 

In short, Sefior Valbuena lets out such an unmelodious howl over his precious 
la and gets so badly mixed in his cases, that if he were to set up as a musician on the 
same equipment he has as a grammarian, we should have to find some other musical 
note to take the place of Ja; for, with /a present, Sefior Valbuena would never get 
the orchestra into harmony. 


This tidbit is a sample of the fun one may have in reading about 
datives. I am therefore strongly for letting the laistas have their 
fling. Let us keep the spot-light turned on them, for it is probable 
they would subside if they failed to attract it. For the same reason, 
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let us cheer the loistas and cheer up the leistas and do our best to 
support this jolly three-ring circus. To bring this highbrow subject 
home to the masses, to Sefor Valbuena’s “not learned,” it must 
be made to sizzle; there is not at present enough animosity to give 
it zest. That is why, as far as they go, Valbuena and Chabran are 
so valuable; they ought to be put on the air when Amos n’ Andy 
have settled the Madame Queen question. We need, it is true, the 
uncontroversial scholar, and Spain and Spanish America have as 
splendid men of this kind as there are in the world. But there are 
students whose powers go unused because not stung into action by 
irritability. Irritability is one of the catalysts and should not be 
underrated, although we can never overestimate the student who 
needs no exasperation to set him going. 

But I have wandered a little. We were talking about dative /a, 
and, save the dispute above sketched, there is scarcely anything 
notable to report. The Academy thinks it ought not to be used, 
“although notable writers have used it’’; Cuervo declared he had 
never, among Americans, heard /a for Je, but he did not condemn 
la for all that. Bello is stricter, saying /a is not necessary even to 
prevent ambiguity, since the prepositional form a@ ella can be 
gracefully substituted. The same remark is made by D. Clemente 
Cortején in his readable and often witty Arte de componer en 
lengua castellana. Don Pedro Fortoul-Hurtado, in his already men- 
tioned Dificultades de la diccién castellana, says: ‘‘Since it is a use 
to be found from the most illustrious period to the present, it is 
impossible to qualify as a barbarism the use of Ja in the dative.” 
From these one can guess that though some great and good men 
have eaten beans with a knife it is impossible to qualify them as 
boors. 

And finally I call attention to two North Americans who have 
lately been studying Ja as a dative, but not as participators in 
controversy, nor even alluding to its existence. One of these is 
Miss Josephine Lueder, whose master’s thesis at Oberlin College 
in 1926 was La as a feminine conjunctive personal pronoun object, 
dative case; with special reference to the works of Leandro Moratin and 
Ramén de la Cruz. Miss Lueder interestingly found Moratin 
using /a without exception; but Ramén de la Cruz was still more 
interesting, for he seemed to feel the need of Ja only in connection 
with certain types of verbs. 
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This curious finding suggested to Professor Cony Sturgis, 
Head of the Spanish Department at Oberlin, that a more extensive 
survey might result in the discovery of some principle underlying 
the presence of /a in one connection and /e in another. And, sure 
enough, it so resulted. His study, The use of la as feminine dative, 
appeared in Hispania, volume 13, no. 3, where Professor Sturgis 
says: 

Based on the examples thus far found, we can formulate a rule to the effect 
that: La is frequently used as a feminine dative with (1) verbs or expressions of say- 


ing, telling, and the like; and with (2) verbs or expressions of giving. . . . All other 
cases may be found to be an extension of these two uses. 


This conclusion was arrived at after examining 10,000 pages 
distributed through a miscellany of books. Forty-five per cent 
of the use of /a was with decir, hablar, and dar, the remainder being 
scattered among ninety-nine other verbs. 

Professor Sturgis believes the choice of /a in even reflective 
sentences, where it is regular, ‘“‘is not because it refers to a person 
but because of the idea in the verb.”’ 

These Americans have attacked the subject in the only proper 
way, and it is to be hoped that others will second them. 


V. Dative Lo Aanp Los 


But what shall one think of /o and Jos as datives? And why is it 
that to a leista they seem more absurd than /a and Jas as datives? 
Etymologically, one is as good, or as bad, as the other. Yet /o is 
treated far more coldly than /a. 

The singular Jo is not mentioned by the Academy, and the 
plural Jos is called ‘‘a serious error,” which is also the judgment of 
Bello and of Cuervo, the former observing that /o and Jos as datives 
are so jarring as to suggest their being typographical errors. In 
fact, I have not observed that they have a single powerful friend, 
and the attitude against them is strongly stated by D. Marco 
Fidel Suarez, the Colombian commentator on Bello, in these 
words: 


To complete the vacillation of pronominal usage, the dative plural has sought 
variety, and many are the examples we could cite from the classic writers in which 
los appears as a dative, a practice that goes back a long way in Castilian. But if it 
were seven times as frequent it would still never be right; for, clearly, a use that 
is vacillating, unreasonable, and useless should never prevail. 
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And that’s that. 

Well, out of the whole review, we find just one unanimity: that 
lo is the only proper neuter accusative. ‘Behold, how good and how 
pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together in unity!” 


Y aquf dié fin 
la vida de Perimplin. 


S. L. MILLARD ROSENBERG 


University of California at Los Angeles 


LA NIEVE 


Por el aire flotando como espuma 
Cae la blanca nieve, 
Posando sobre la tierra 
Su blancura linda y leve. 
Las casas austeras y feas 
Parecen castillos de hadas, 
Y las calles prosaicas y rudas 
Tal sendas de perlas encantadas. 


—R. N. THOMPSON 











L’ ANNEE LITTERAIRE MIL NEUF 
CENT TRENTE ET UN! 


LLE a été agitée par moments. D’abord il y eut une assez vio- 

lente passe d’armes dans laquelle M. André Thérive a frappé le 
grand coup en attaquant une fois de plus les idées de M. Raynaud, 
(l’auteur de Le Romantisme et ses origines anglo-germaniques, et 
qui maudit le romantisme) et leur opposant la maniére de voir plus 
objective de M. Tronchon dans Romantisme et Préromantisme 
(Voir Le Temps, 6 mars, 1931). Puis il y eut les révélations sensa- 
tionnelles de Madame Georgette Leblanc, longtemps la muse de 
Materlinck, dans Souvenirs, 1895-1918—abondamment commen- 
tés, et auxquels le volume de Aug. Bailly, Meterlinck (Coll. ‘‘Vis- 
ages contemporains’’) serait en partie une réponse. En automne un 
débat assez général remplit les colonnes de certaines revues (La 
vie, La Nouvelle Revue francaise, L’étudiant catholique, Le Corres- 
pondant, etc.); la question était de savoir si en littérature et en art, 
la période d’aprés-guerre était terminée, c.a.d. si les écrivains pou- 
vaient dés aujourd’hui prendre la plume sans “‘se souvenir’’; ces 
discussions étaient amenées par des ouvrages comme Noir et Or 
de A. Thérive, La mort casquée ou La paix a l’ombre de la guerre de 
Florian Parmentier, Les centurions de G. Baudouin, La guerre vue 
par un paysan de A. Jamet, et des livres carrément pacifistes ou 
‘barbussiens’ comme Tocaben, Virilité, G. Chevalier, La peur, V. 
Margueritte, La patrie humaine, et le petit volume (abrégé du gros 
tome) de Norton Cru, intitulé Du Témoignage. Enfin 4 la fin de 
l’année, a la veille de ce qu’on est convenu d’appeler la saison des 
Prix, une attaque foudroyante contre le “Prix Goncourt”’ dans /es 
Nouvelles Littéraires (31 octobre) par |’éditeur Grasset, auquel ré- 
pondit entre autres M. Ajalbert, de l’Académie Goncourt, dans le 
méme périodique (14 Novembre). 

En Po€ste il convient de rappeler une nouvelle édition des 
Amours jaunes de Tristan Corbiére, depuis longtemps épuisées, et 
un volume dans lequel sont recueillies Les poésies de Gérard d’ Hou- 
ville (Mme Henri de Régnier). Des vers d’écrivains connus et qui 
se passent de commentaires, signalons Les compliments en vers de 


1 Le lecteur qui désirerait une revue plus détaillée de l’année 1931 en France, la 
trouvera dans l’article “French Literature,” du New International Year Book (Funk 
& Wagnalls Company, N. Y.), article da 4 la méme plume que ces pages rapides. 
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Patachon, par Tristan Deréme, et par Jules Supervielle, Le beuf et 
Vane et L’enfant de la haute mer (qui rappellent les Poémes en prose 
de Baudelaire). La note la plus originale de l’année en poésie est 
peut-étre celle qu’on trouve dans Samsara, de Francis Miomandre, 
aussi délicat poéte qu’il est fin philosophe et critique; ce sont des 
réveries d’un goiit oriental sur ce théme: ‘‘Ce monde de rosée n’est 
qu’un monde de rosée; mais tout de méme... ” On salue un dis- 
ciple de la poésie 4 la fois cryptique et hautement intellectualiste 
de M. Valéry chez un nouveau venu Gilbert Trolliet, Vie extréme; 
telle cette strophe: 


Mourir ow ta chair accroupie 
Creuse le vent, bombe la mer, 
Ou tes yeux peuplent un désert 
De jouissance endolorie. 


Les Dadaistes ont eu un sursaut de revie. L’initiateur Tristan 
Tzara publia son Homme approximatif, qui prouve qu’il ne s’est 
guére amendé depuis les jours de la guerre quand il leva l’étendard 
de son groupe; et deux de ses adhérents, qui ont développé systé- 
matiquement cette maniére d’écrire, André Breton et Paul Eluard, 
ontdonné L’Immaculée conception—ouil est plus facile de trouver de 
l’obscénité que de la religion; il s’agit de réagir contre la grossiéreté 
et la pesanteur de la pensée dite logique, et entiérement étrangéres 
a la réalité; or qu’est ce qui est le plus 4 l’antipode de la pensée 
logique que la pensée d’un dément? Le volume donne donc I|’imi- 
tation la plus fidéle possible du langage d’un dément, et il parait 
que: “‘n’est pas fou qui veut.’”’ Un morceau du livre est intitulé: 
“Essai de simulation de paralysie générale.” Pour quelque chose 
entiérement 4 l’antipode de la pensée logique, il y aurait aussi 
Alice in Wonderland! 

Parmi les prix de poésie, le plus intéressant par le prestige, 
sinon par la valeur en argent (3000 francs), est le ‘‘Prix Moréas” 
qui fut attribué 4 Marcel Ormoy, auteur de Visage inconnu et La 
vie est d ce prix (il est libraire 4 Nice, et collaborateur au Mercure 
de France). Le ‘‘Prix Petitdidier’’ (12,000 francs) fut donné a V. E. 
Michelet, pour trois collections La porte d’or, Esprit merveilleux, 
Introduction a la vie ardente; le ‘‘Prix Blémont,” 4 Louis Pize, pour 
Roses de septembre; etc. Signalons une nouvelle revue de jeunes 
poétes, Le Départ, lancée 4 La Rochelle. 
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Au THEATRE la production intéressante fut abondante: Le 
succés du début de l’année fut Le jour de Bernstein, l’histoire d’un 
Hamlet frangais qui soupgonne sa mére d’avoir fait mourir un 
premier mari pour en prendre un autre. Au Théatre Pigalle, vrai 
succés aussi avec un scénario de Jules Romain, Donogoo-Tanka, 
arrangé pour la scene; en méme temps, sur un autre théatre, le 
patron financier du Théatre Pigalle, M. Henri de Rotchild, sous 
le pseudonyme d’André Pascal fit acclamer une pitce Le grand 
patron; c’est histoire d’un savant qui pour gagner l’argent dont 
il a besoin pour entretenir une jeune épouse dépensiére, se laisse 
entrainer dans une exploitation pas trop honnéte d’une de ses dé- 
couvertes; les choses tournent mal, quand l’attribution du Prix 
Nobel vient tout arranger. Les deux piéces de L. Marchand, Bal- 
thazar et La belle amour—la premitre surtout—furent parmi celles 
remarquées, ce sont des tranches de vie. Fort courue fut Bourra- 
chon, piéce d’un nouveau venu (et qui mourut d’un accident d’auto- 
mobile la veille de son triomphe), Laurent Doillet. Le héros est un 
homme doué d’une patience et d’un optimisme remarquables dans 
les épreuves de la vie, et cette bonne humeur constante lui réussit. 
Evidemment Doillet aurait été un continuateur d’Alfred Capus. 

Quelques piéces que, faute d’un meilleur nom, nous nom- 
merons “‘freudiennes”’: J. Lenormand, dans Trois chambres, étudie 
le cas d’un é€crivain de théatre qui, pour les besoins de sa pro- 
fession, réclame et obtient la liberté conjugale, et écoute la voix 
de son étre sousconscient. Amiel, Le Décalage est une piéce bien 
moderne dans sa féminine franchise: Une femme fait le ‘“‘décalage”’ 
des jouissances qu’elle attend de l’amour; elle recherchera 50% de 
ces jouissances d’un homme de 25 ans, et 50% de jouissances, d’une 
nature plutét mentale, d’un compagnon de 50 ans, . . . et la piéce 
roule sur cette donnée. Roger Martin DuGard qui avait jusqu’ici 
donné d’excellentes comédies de mceurs de paysans (Le pére Leleu, 
La Gonfle) s’essaie 4 un sujet sombre, dans Taciturne: un homme 
qui, sans s’en rendre compte, pendant longtemps, est inspiré dans 
ses actions par une passion malheureuse, semblable 4 celle dont 
avait parlé Bourdet dans La captive, sauf qu’il s’agit de l’autre 
sexe. On pourrait rattacher 4 ce groupe la piéce sinistre de Stéve 
Passeur, La chaine qui semble indiquer qu’il n’y a, au fond, que 
des monstres moraux dans notre société. Un genre différent est 
représenté dans La grande expérience, par Karguel et Tirard: un 
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savant greffe l’Ame d’un excellent ami qui est a l’article de la mort 
sur l’Ame de son fils 4 lui qui a les dispositions d’un criminel. Le- 
monnier, dans Le Sacrement montre un pére, qui, apostat de l’église 
veut refuser de donner sa fille 4 un pratiquant fanatique; dans 
cette lutte, le pére doit céder, mais il déclare le faire seulement de- 
vant la puissance sociale d’un archevéque intrigant; il céde pour 
le bonheur de sa fille. Des piéces trés habiles mais sans sujet ori- 
ginal sont le Franz Hals, de Sacha Guitry, et La Ligne du ceur 
de Claude Puget—un des grands succes de l’année. Deux échecs 
assez retentissanis furent, Mad par Romain Coolus, une jeune 
fille qui intervient dans les affaires d’amour de son pére d’une facon 
qui a choqué la plupart des critiques; et la Judith de Giraudoux: 
quelle fut la cause de ce dernier échec d’un homme qui n’avait connu 
que d’éclatants succés? Peut-étre sa Judith est-elle trop hors de la 
tradition, et cette trés moderne jeune femme qui tue Holpherne 
non par patriotisme ou pour répondre 4 un appel divin, mais par 
simple amour, a-t-elle paru trop accentuer cette fois un cynisme 
impénitent? L’année se termina par un nouveau succés pour |’au- 
teur de Topaze, Pagnol; Fanny est la suite de l’histoire du Mar- 
seillais Marius; celui-ci ayant délaiss¢é son amie Fanny pour la 
grande aventure de la mer, revient un jour, veut réclamer une 
femme et un enfant; mais Fanny a été recueillie par un brave hom- 
me auquel elle s’est attachée entre temps, et Marius est écarté— 
tout cela raconté avec la bonhomie et les sentiments trés humains 
de la précédente piéce. 

Par hasard, ou par quelque cause mystérieuse, il y eut en 1931 
toute une série de piéces historiques, ou, en tous cas, empruntant 
a lhistoire leur théme: JJ. Brousson et R. Escholier imaginent 
dans La conversion de Figaro de nous montrer le valet avocat des 
droits du peuple qui se convertit, brfile ce qu’il a adoré, et devient 
le bras droit de Talleyrand, le grand homme d’Etat de la Restaura- 
tion; Maurice Rostand, dans Monsieur de Létoriére, essaie de ré- 
habiliter Louis XV aux yeux de la postérité; Frangois Porché, 
auteur d’une Jeanne d’Arc qui n’avait qu’ moitié réussi, essaie 
une évocation d’une figure bien différente, Tzar Lénine, qui a été 
appréciée; en méme temps Bernard Zimmer donne en dix tableaux 
la tentative soviétique de Bela Kun, dans Beau Danube rouge; 
Saint-George de Bouhélier fait revivre Danton, et Maurice Rostand 
et Pierre Mortier mettent a la scéne l’épisode du Général Boulanger, 
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qui ayant eu 4 choisir entre sa patrie et l’amour, choisit la patrie et 
puis se suicide sur la tombe de sa maitresse. L’affaire Dreyfus, des 
auteurs allemands Reifisch et Herzog, n’a pas eu en traduction a 
Paris le succés de Berlin. 

Il faut en terminant signaler les représentations de la “‘Com- 
pagnie des quinze,”’ ou “‘Copiaux,”’ formés par Jacques Copeau; ils 
donnérent trois piéces sur la scene du Vieux Colombier; toutes 
trois sont du méme auteur André Obey, et toutes trois ont été 
vivement discutées par partisans et détracteurs; elles sont fort 
différentes de ton et de sujet; la premiére est une mise 4 la scéne 
originale de la légende de Noé et son arche; la seconde est Le viol de 
Lucréce adapté de Shakespeare, la troisitme une représentation 
symbolique de La Bataille de la Marne—l’Académie attribua a 
celle-ci le “Prix Brieux’” destiné 4 récompenser une ceuvre de 
théatre inspirant des sentiments élevés. Ajoutons que Lugne Poé, 
le célébre impresario dont le nom est surtout associé avec le 
“Théatre de |’CEuvre”’ a publié de fort importants souvenirs dans 
Acrobaties et Le sot du tremplin. 

Nous arrivons au RomAN. Les deux prix littéraires les plus im- 
portants de l’Académie Frangaise furent attribués 4 deux roman- 
ciers dont personne ne niera le talent ni le charme: le “Grand Prix 
littéraire’’ pour l’ensemble de |’ceuvre 4 Raymond Escholier, |’au- 
teur de Cantegril et en 1931 d’Herbe d’amour (situé dans la province 
de l’auteur, |’Arriége), le ‘Grand Prix du roman” a Henri Pourrat 
qui terminait sa série de Gaspard des Montagnes (en Auvergne) 
dans La Tour du Levant (4° Vol.) Parmi d’autres prix de roman, 
citons le ‘‘Prix de la Renaissance” 4 Joseph Peyré, pour l’Escadron 
blanc, le “Prix interallié”’ 4 Pierre Bost, pour Le scandale, le “Prix 
du premier roman” 4 Mme Nabert-Neis pour Le cavalier de la mer, 
le “Prix de littérature sportive’’ 4 Henry Decoin, pour J.E.M. et 
guinze rounds. Le “‘populisme’”’ auquel L. Lemonnier vient de con- 
sacrer un volume Le roman populiste, et qui compte parmis ses 
adhérents des écrivains de talent comme Thérive (Charbon ardent), 
Cécile Lothe (Petite fille aux mains sales), L. Guibaux (Maison du 
peuple), et Lemonnier lui-méme (Les destins sont solidaires) a 
connu une nouvelle vague de discussion 4 la suite de l’attribution 
de son prix 4 Eugéne Dabit pour Hétel du Nord (en étroite compé- 
tition avec Henriette Waltz, Ceux de ma rue). Il s’agit pour ces 
écrivains d’un réalisme sans ce snobisme qu’ils reprochent 4 Zola 
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et & ses adhérents. Quant aux grands prix de fin d’année, il semble 
que le “Prix Femina” ait fait, pour une fois, un choix qui a paru 
supérieur 4 celui des Goncourt (4 moins que, comme on 1’a insinué, 
les Goncourt aient galamment cédé leur choix aux dames) ; Antoine 
Saint-Exupéry avec son second roman d’aviation Vol de nuit a re- 
cueilli les suffrages du public enthouisaste; l’auteur, aviateur lui- 
méme et dont la carriére rappelle assez celle de Lindberg, a dans 
ce volume bref et concis rendu avec grand bonheur les sensations 
du vol. Le “Prix Goncourt” couronne J. Fayard (l’auteur il y 
quelques années de Oxford et Margaret, 1924) pour Mal d’amour. 
C’ est un examen de 1’état d’4me des jeunes gens d’aprés-guerre qui, 
n’ayant voulu prendre de la vie en quelque sorte que les sensations, 
semblent comprendre aujourd’hui qu’ils vont passer sans avoir 
gotité le meilleur de la vie, les joies du cceur et de l’esprit. Quant au 
“Prix Renaudot” (qu’on est habitué maintenant 4 associer aux 
deux précédents), il est attribué 4 M. Hériat (connu surtout jus- 
qu’aujourd’hui comme acteur de cinéma) pour L’Jmnocent, un ro- 
man d’une nature un peu morbide, rappelant René de Chateau- 
briand. 

Signalons maintenant certains romans qui sans étre couronnés 
ont sollicité l’attention de la presse: Voici d’abord quatre romans 
d’Académiciens, La rechute, par Bourget, Magnificat, par R. Bazin, 
Murder Party par H. Bordeaux (ce dernier greffant son histoire, 
ou il s’agit d’un meurtre réel, sur le jeu américain de ce nom); enfin 
Abel Hermant, Linceul de pourpre, dirigé contre les écrivains mo- 
dernes qui pensent avoir enseveli pour toujours l’amour dans un 
“linceul de pourpre.”” Un des romans qui a le plus fait parler de son 
auteur est Saint-Saturnin, de Jean Schlumberger, l’histoire d’un 
homme qui sur le soir de la vie voit ses facultés se féler et par ses 
caprices de chef de famille menace d’amener la ruine des siens dans 
le domaine de Saint-Saturnin. Hans, le fossoyeur, par P. Descaves 
et Etienne Gril, est un roman de sinistre horreur physique et mo- 
rale, dont la scéne est en Baviére. L’escale, par Jean Pallu, est l’his- 
toire d’un Francais qui s’élance dans la vie des grands voyages et 
des aventures, revient au pays sollicité par l’appel de la douce 
France, mais reprend ses ailes lorsqu’il est de nouveau rassasié de 
air de sa province—qui est Lyon. Thierry Sandre donne, dans 
Monsieur Jules, le roman d’un nouveau Topaze; P. Istrati celui 
d’un nouveau vagabond de Europe orientale Tsatsa-Minnka; 
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Constantin Meyer un nouveau roman canadien Napoléon Laronde; 
H. Béraud un autre de ses excellents romans provinciaux, Les 
lurons de Sabolas; R. Dieudonné un nouveau roman sportif, Fran- 
gins; M. Larrouy, un nouveau roman marin, Les Sept sacrements. 
Et voici plusieurs romans paysans: E. Pérochon, Marie-Rose Mé- 
chain (une sceur de Néne dans la souffrance); A. Sylvestre, Mon- 
sieur Terral; P. Lefévre, Le sol; J. Jolinon, Marie de Bourgogne. 
Parmi les romans sortis de plumes féminines, citons André Corthis, 
Soledad (mére et fille brilant pour un méme homme); Germaine 
Acremant, Une petite qui voit grand; Marcelle Tinayre, L’Ennemie 
intime, et Marguerite Jouve, Le maléfice (ces deux derniéres, de 
sombres histoires); Colette Yver, Vincent ou la solitude (roman 
plein de coeur). 

Auguste Bailly donne Le figuier maudit (le sujet de ce roman rap- 
pelle un peu sa fameuse Vestale, 1926); Jean Vignaud, Le huitiéme 
péché (Vhistoire d’une actrice éprise de son propre corps, péché du 
narcissisme) ; Nicolas Ségur, La chair (titre significatif); M. Aymé, 
célébre depuis un an, Le vaurien (un excellent vaurien) ; Pierre Her- 
bart, Le rédeur rappelle, comme héros, le ‘Salavin’ de Duhamel; 
Julien Green avec L’autre sommeil et A. Maurois avec Peseur 
d’dmes, nous transportent dans le royaume de l’irréel; de méme en- 
core A. Malvil dans La grande ourse. D’un humour bien différent 
ces deux romans d’aventure: Blaise Cendrars, Rhum, ou l’aventure 
de Jean Calmont, et M. Dekobra, l’Ange aux pieds fourchus. Deux 
romans juridiques passionnants: Gaston Chérau, La maison du 
quai, et L. Bopp, Est-il sage, est-il fou? Pierre Hamp donne un 
autre de ses curieux romans de métiers, Laine. H. Genevoix, dans 
Rrhot raconte le roman d’un chat. 

Quelques volumes de Nouve ies: Claude Farrére, Shéra la 
Sultane (dont la premiére histoire raconte plus ou moins |’aventure 
de la Shéhérazade de Mille et une nuits); H. Duvernois, Jeanne; G. 
Chérau, Les cercles du printemps; M. Prévost, L’Américain (titre 
de la premiére nouvelle; il s’agit d’un Américain du sud); Guy 
Chantepleure, Le cwur désire; et les tragiques récits de |’époque 
révolutionnaire recueillis par René Benjamin, dans La derniére 
nuit. 

Sous le chapitre Divers citons: Paul Valéry, Regards sur le 
monde—fort discutés, regards pénétrants, pas toujours gais, qui 
rappellent un peu, par leur liberté d’esprit, les essais de Bertrand 
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Russel; G. Bernanos, La grande peur des bien-pensants, qui prétend 
aussi jeter un regard affranchi sur le monde; Ch. Oulmont, M. 
Jourdain, école du snobisme; F. Mauriac, Souffrances et bonheur du 
chrétien; R. Schwob, Moi, juif; Paul Morand (l’auteur de New- 
York) fait revivre avec pas mal d’ironie le Paris de Dix-neuf cent. 
Mes trénes et mes dominations de Pierre Mille sont des sortes de 
mémoires sur ses voyages et les hommes de marque qu’il a ren- 
contrés. N’oublions pas les mémoires parfois curieux du grand ar- 
bitre de la mode féminine au 20™° siécle, Paul Porret, En habillant 
l’époque. Les livres de voyage sont toujours abondants, et le grand 
succés de |’Exposition Coloniale a contribué 4 leur popularité; 
Géographie cordiale de Duhamel (au premier chapitre l’auteur cher- 
che 4 expliquer un peu ses malheureuses Scénes de la vie future); 
H. Béraud, Emeutes en Espagne; A. Bonnard, Rome; J. de Lacre- 
telle, Demi-Dieu (Gréve); G. Oudard, Vieille Amérique (La Loui- 
siane); H. Dekobra, Hollywood aux cent-mille portes, etc. Comme 
biographies, celles d’A. Maurois, Liautey (l’organisateur de |’Ex- 
position coloniale); et du méme, Tourgueneff; G. Monly, Vie pro- 
digieuse de Sardou (dont on célébrait le centenaire); B. Fay, Fran- 
klin (paru d’abord en Amérique); le fort curieux Napoléon de Bain- 
ville; et on peut ajouter Praviel, Le secret de la Brinvilliers. 
HistorrE LiItTERAIRE: La fameuse Grammaire de l’ Académie 
continue 4 me pas paraitre. D’autre part, les deux premieres livrai- 
sons de la nouvelle édition du Dictionnaire de l’ Académie ont paru, 
en mai et en novembre; il y aura huit livraisons paraissant réguliére- 
ment de six en six mois. Signalons une Anthologie des Troubadours, 
avec traductions en regard, par André Berry; un nouveau volume 
de Faguet Histoire de la poésie francaise de la Renaissance au Ro- 
mantisme; un ouvrage de grande envergure sur Marie d’Angouléme, 
reine de Navarre (2 vol.) par Pierre Jourdan; un Agrippa d’ A ubigné 
figure de premier plan par lérudit professeur de Poitiers, Jean 
Plattard. Pour le XVII° siécle, deux volumes de tables et index des 
Mémoires de Saint-Simon (éd. des Grands Ecrivains). Au XVIII° 
siécle, un petit Vauvenargues par G. Lanson; un Voltaire chez les 
Calvinistes, par Paul Chaponniére; et beaucoup sur le pré-roman- 
tisme: P. Trahard, Mattres de la sensibilité au XVIII? siécle; H. 
Tronchon, Romantisme et Pré-romantisme; H. Pourrat, Le bosquet 
pastoral; Mile Engel, Vie alpestre au XVIII° et au XIX° siécles. 
Au XIX° siécle: un Chateaubriand, par H. Bérenger; un Monsieur 
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de Staél, par la Comtesse de Pange; et une Madame de Staél par 
Mme Louise Pailleron; un Stendhal, par Thibaudet; un Lamennais 
par Valléry Radot; une Vie de Nodier, par Mme Rosier. De M. 
Milatchich, deux imposants volumes sur le Thédtre de Balzac. Dans 
la collection ‘‘Les grands événements littéraires’’: Fréjaville, Mé- 
ditations de Lamartine; Duffaux, L’Assomoir de Zola, (outre deux 
volumes sur Zola par B. de Jouvenel et Denise Leblond, sa 
propre fille); Dumesnil, En route de Huysmans. Pour le XX° 
siécle: Un Frangois de Curel par G. des Voisins; un Marcel Proust 
de R. de Billy; un grand Viélé Griffin, par J. de Cours; une Ctesse 
de Noailles, par J. Larnac; un Jules Romains, par Mme Israél; un 
Paul Valéry par Valéry Larbaud. 

Parmi les morts: Claude Anet, Ch. Géniaux, Noziére, G. Des- 
champs, A. Le Breton, et le grand savant Nyrop. 

Elus 4 l’Académie: Général Weygand; P. Benoit; G. Lecomte. 
Une Académie féminine fut fondée en avril. 

ALBERT SCHINZ 
University of Pennsylvania 
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March 7, 1932 
To the Editor of the Modern Language Journal: 


The press carried notice last fall of new regulations established 
by the Bureau of Immigration amending the procedure to be fol- 
lowed by aliens now residing in the United States who expect to 
leave this country temporarily and wish to obtain a permit to 
reénter. This is doubtless a matter of concern to foreign-born teach- 
ers of languages who may be contemplating a trip to their native 
land during the coming summer. 

According to the first order (General Order No. 182), all aliens 
previously lawfully admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence about to depart temporarily therefrom and desiring a 
permit to reénter, were to file application for such permit in person 
at the immigration office located nearest to the applicant’s place of 
residence, at least 30 days prior to departure. 

By subsequent amendments that paragraph of the Order is 
made to read: 


Applications for permits to reénter must be filed in person at an immigration 
office, except that the following classes of persons shall mail their applications direct 
to the Commissioner General of Immigration, Washington, D. C.: (1) Persons, 
eligible to citizenship, who were permanently admitted on and subsequent to July 1, 
1924, with consular immigration visas; (2) Persons, ineligible to citizenship, (except 
Chinese) who were permanently admitted on and subsequent to July 1, 1928, with 
consular immigration visas; (3) Persons who have been registered under the Act of 
March 2, 1929; and (4) Persons who after January 1, 1932, have applied for and 
received permits. 

Where it is claimed that an applicant can not appear in person, the application 
may be forwarded to an immigration office by mail, accompanied by an affidavit 
setting forth the reasons why personal appearance can not be made. The officer in 
charge of the office where the application is filed shall determine whether the rea- 
sons set forth in the affidavit are sufficient to waive the requirement of personal ap- 
pearance. Where provision is not herein made for mailing applications direct to the 
Commissioner General of Immigration, the head of the family may file applications 
for permits in behalf of a wife and minor children. 


Thus any person who has entered the country for permanent 
residence since July 1, 1924, which includes professors entering 
with the non-quota visa, will make application directly to the 
Commissioner General of Immigration, Washington, D. C., on the 
blanks which he will furnish. Any who entered previous to that 
date will have to make application in person at the nearest immi- 
gration office. In either case this should be done not less than thirty 
days before the date of departure. 
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Students who are admitted to attend an approved school are 
not admitted permanently, and therefore are not entitled to re- 
éntry permits. A student so admitted who returns to Europe during 
the summer must secure another student visa from an American 
consul when he desires to return. 

Casimir D. ZDANOWICZ 
Chairman, Committee! of Language 
Associations on Modification of the 
Immigration Act 


To the Editor of the Modern Language Journal: 


My attention has been called to the following correction neces- 
sary in the proposed amendments to the constitution published in 
the March Journal, namely, under Article 5, Section F, substitute 
“associations” for ‘‘basis.”’ 

C, E. YouNnG 


1 The Committee on Modification of the Immigration Act, was formed by the 
Executive Committee of the Federation of M.L.T. two years ago. It consists of 
representatives of the M.L.A.; A.A.T.F.; A.A.T.S.; A.A.T.G.; A.A.T.I. and Ameri- 
can Association of University Women. At the meeting of the committee at Christ- 
mas time, it was decided that the time was inopportune to raise the question of 
modifications, but the chairman was instructed to keep in touch with the situation, 
especially the recent change in regulations, and to see that information was sent 
out about these changes. 
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Mrs. Jeanne Harouel Greenleaf, since 1927 Assistant Profes- 
sor in the Department of Romance Languages at the University 
of Wisconsin, died at Waukegan, Illinois, on January 22, 1932. 
She was well known for her work in phonetics and dramatics. She 
is mourned by a host of friends in her own community and indeed 
throughout the United States. 























Notes, News, and Clippings* 





THE NATIONAL FEDERATION OF MODERN LANGUAGE TEACH- 
ERS, ASSOCIATION OF THE MIDDLE WEST AND SouTH, meets May 
6, 7, at the Drake Hotel, Chicago. The program follows. 


Fripay, May 6 


Dinner, 6:30 p.m.: Toastmaster, Prof. Russell P. Jameson, Pres- 
ident of the Association. Addresses in French, German, and Span- 
ish. French songs by pupils from the Oak Park High School under 
the direction of Miss Ward. 


SATURDAY, May 7 


Morning Session, 9:00 A.mM.—Chairman, Prof. Russell P. Jame- 
son, Oberlin College. (1) Business Meeting; (2) Address by Prof. 
Daniel Mornet, University of Paris; (3) Address by Professor 
Hohlfeld, University of Wisconsin. 

Luncheon, 12:30 p.m.; Short talks in German and Spanish. 

Afternoon Sessions, 2:30 p.m.—French: Chairman, Prof. J. S. 
Galland, Northwestern University. (1) “‘A Frenchman Views the 
Teaching of His Language in American Schools,’’ Prof. Roger Cros, 
Northwestern University. (2) “The Teaching of French in the 
Junior High School,” Mr. John Bell, Principal of Amundson Junior 
High School, Chicago. (3) ‘‘For and Against French Word Counts,” 
Prof. John T. Fotos, Purdue University. (4) Report of the special 
committee in charge of correlating the French Word Count Vo- 
cabularies. 

German: Chairman, Miss Lucy M. Will, University of Minne- 
sota. (1) ‘““The Guarnieri Method of Language Instruction,” Dr. 
C. M. Purin, Director of Milwaukee Center of University of Wis- 
consin Extension Division; Discussion led by Dr. B. Q. Morgan, 
German Department, University of Wisconsin. (2) ““An Easy Road 
to the Passive, Subjunctive, and Adjective,’ Prof. Ziegelschmidt, 
German Department, Northwestern University; Discussion led by 
Miss Elfrieda Ackermann, Instructor of German, Chicago Public 
Schools. 

Spanish: Chairman, Mr. Albert Goodrich, Marshall High 
School, Chicago. ‘‘Utilizing Modern Equipment in the Teaching of 
a Foreign Language,” Mr. Salomén N. Trezifio, University of 
Chicago. Demonstrations of equipment, including movies, talkies, 
etc. 


* The editor welcomes contributions. 
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A COMPREHENSIVE EXHIBITION of the educational efforts of the 
nations of the world at the “International Education Institute” 
(Institut fiir Vélkerpidagogik) in Mayence, Germany, will attract 
all those interested in knowledge and learning. The American ex- 
hibit, for which twenty rooms have been reserved, will show the 
achievements of New World pedagogy, from the kindergarten to 
the university. Those who desire to co-operate may send materials 
such as children’s work, toys, textbooks, tests, school periodicals, 
equipment, sketches, pictures, photos of classrooms, playgrounds 
or schools, research work, plans, statistical data, or educational 
publications to the International Institute, Room 305, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. Any material sent after February 
will be taken abroad during the spring and summer. 


IT MIGHT BE OF INTEREST TO TEACHERS OF SPANISH that the 
German periodical Die Jugend has a number of colored reproduc- 
tions of Ignacio Zuloaga for sale. The reproductions are remarkably 
good and very inexpensive. They come in two sizes, 73 X93 inches 
price about 45 cents, size 1114} inches, price about 70 cents. 

They represent the spirit of modern Spain in a wonderful way. 
They are large enough for classroom use and prove very stimulat- 
ing and interesting to the students. They can be imported by G. E. 
Stechert, 33 East Tenth Street, New York, or any other importer. 
The following is the list of the pictures with their German titles. 
Ignacio Zuloaga: Ein pikantes Wort, 45 cents; Matador Gallito, 
45 cents; Meine Cousinen, 45 cents; Die Strasse der Leidenschaften, 
70 cents; Ausgang, 45 cents; Tanzerinnen, 45 cents; Gitane, 45 
cents; La rue d’amour, 70 cents; Die Schauspielerin Consuela, 70 
cents; Der Scheinheilige, 45 cents; Erwartung, 70 cents; Pariserin, 
70 cents; Stierkimpfer, 70 cents; Kloster der heiligen Jungfrau, 45 
cents; Antonia, 45 cents; Madame Quintana, 45 cents; Auf dem 
Balkon, 70 cents; Celestina, 45 cents; Mein Onkel Daniel und seine 
Familie, 70 cents. 

L. L. STROEBE 
Vassar College 


IN A PAMPHLET called the “Quarterly Spanish Book-Letter”’ 
which is a reprint from the Modern Language Forum, for January, 
1932, S. L. Millard Rosenberg of the University of California at 
Los Angeles gives us some interesting details of the life of that re- 
markable American girl born near Popocatépetl in 1651, Juana 
Inés de Asbaje y Ramirez who later became Sorolla Juana Inés de 
la Cruz, whose exquisite poetry is known to many of us. Her most 
definitive biography has been written by Dr. Chavez of the Univer- 
sity of Mexico, who has been giving a series of lectures on Latin 
America at the University of California during February. In this 
same pamphlet there are several other articles, which attract the 
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attention. One of these is a criticism, of Mexico by Stuart Chase, a 
book which is as readable as a best seller since Mr. Chase has repre- 
sented the whole Mexican scene with more than ordinary success. 
The second is a tribute to Courtenay De Kalb whose death is such 
a loss to Hispanic studies and to the profession of engineering as 
well. Among Mr. Kalb’s recent contributions was one in Common- 
weal for September 9 on ‘‘Unamuno and Recent Events.” 
M. BLANCHE KELLY 
East High School, Rochester, New York 


Hispania for February brings to us an article on Géngora, one 
of the greatest Spanish poets, a contemporary of Lope de Vega and 
Cervantes. This article was written by J. Warshaw of the Univer- 
sity of Missouri. An expression of the position of Pio Baroja is 
given in Arthur Owen’s ‘Concerning the Ideology of Pio Baroja.”’ 
Foreign language broadcasting is beginning to occupy some space 
in our magazines. In this number of Hispania W. S. Hendrix of 
Ohio University tells us of the experience of Ohio State University 
in broadcasting lessons in French and Spanish. Languages Houses 
as maintained in the summer at Middlebury are fairly well known 
to us, so also the Casa Espafiola and Maison Frangaise at various 
universities during the summer sessions. The University of Colo- 
rado is experimenting along that line in leasing one of the large 
sorority houses which has sufficient ground space for the complete 
segregation of the two language activities under one roof. This in- 
teresting article is by Edwin Place. Other topics discussed in this 
issue are: “Spanish and Portuguese in American Relations,” by 
Chester Lloyd Jones, University of Wisconsin; “Some Curiosities 
of Spanish Colonial Poetry,” by Irving A. Leonard of the Univer- 
sity of California, and “Variations on the theme of Don Juan,” 
written in Spanish by José M. de Osman, University of Kansas. 

M. BLANCHE KELLY 
East High School, Rochester, New York 


THE FEBRUARY ISSUE of Monatshefte fiir deutschen Unterricht 
contains three very helpful articles for the classroom teacher: 
“Theaterstiicke fiir die Vereinsbiihne,” B. Q. Morgan; “Additions 
to Club and Classroom Suggestions for the Goethe Centennial 
Year,” S. M. Hinz; Supplementary Catalog of the German Service 
Bureau, University of Wisconsin. Dr. Morgan’s article gives a list 
of some sixty one-act plays followed by a list of fifteen plays of 
more than one act. For each play he mentions the number of 
pages, how many male and how many female characters there are 
for each play, and gives a short synopsis. This should be an ex- 
ceedingly valuable summary for teachers who are looking for suit- 
able plays for the use of a German club, so much the more as each 
play may be borrowed for examination upon application to the 
German Service Bureau of the University of Wisconsin. 
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MAINZ, the birthplace of Gutenberg, in co-operation with the 
Goethe-Archive in Weimar, has undertaken to issue a complete 
edition of Goethe’s works which shall be as near perfection as 
editors, printers, and publishers can make it. This is by way of 
tribute to the memory of the great poet. The city bespeaks the 
support and encouragement of all admirers of Goethe in this at- 
tempt to do honor to the world-genius. 

All contributors of 600 marks or more will rank as Patrons and 
will receive a complete set of the World Edition, about fifty cloth- 
bound volumes containing the complete works. The Patron’s con- 
tribution can be paid in a lump sum or in small instalments or in 
payments of 12 marks as each volume appears. It is planned to 
publish five volumes yearly, some volumes to appear on March 22, 
1932. For further information address Dr. Richard Ménning, care 
Professor Alexander, Teachers College, Columbia University. 


IN THE ROMANIC REVIEW of January-March 1932, we note an 
interesting and instructive article by Clifford H. Bissell on “Dead 
Tenses in Present Day French Drama.”’ The tenses concerned are 
the imperfect subjunctive, the passé simple, and the passé an- 
térieur. Teachers will probably be astonished to hear that reput- 
able French authors often confuse the forms of the imperfect sub- 
junctive with those of the passé simple. A study of 72 post-war 
plays shows that fut occurs 72 times and is replaced by soit 21 
times; e#¢ appears 21 times with ait as a substitute only 5 times; 
the other third person singular imperfects outweigh their present 
tense substitutes 121 to 66. The -ss- forms are more consistently 
avoided. With regard to the use of the passé simple he records the 
appearance of these forms in ‘‘utterly illogical juxtaposition”’ with 
forms of the passé composé: “‘the same continuous narrative will 
begin in one tense and jump to the other, and often as not the two 
will play a game of ‘tag, so to speak.” The author makes the point 
that authors of plays, even when writing “‘conversation”’ fall into 
“literary style’ and use forms that are out of date in the spoken 
language. He finds that the passé antérieur ‘‘is generally misused in 
a false concordance of tenses,” e.g., the passé antérieur used with 
the passé composé. 





